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BOND OF FELLOWSHIP AND 
STATEMENT OF FAITH 


Adopted at Worcester in 1933 


The bond of fellowship in this Conven- 
tion shall be a common purpose to do the 
will of God as Jesus revealed it and to 
co-operate in establishing the Kingdom 
for which he lived and died. 

To that end we avow our faith in God 
as Eternal and All-Conquering Love, in 
the spiritual leadership of Jesus, in the 
supreme worth of every human personality, 
in the authority of truth known or to be 
known, and in the power of men of good- 
will and sacrificial spirit to overcome all 
evil and progressively establish the king- 
dom of God. Neither this nor any other 
statement shall be imposed as a creedal 
test, provided that the faith thus indicated 
be professed. 

The conditions of fellowship in the 
Convention shall be acceptance of the es- 
sential principles of the Universalist 
faith and acknowledgment of the ecclesi- 
astical jurisdiction of the Universalist 
General Convention. 


THE ESSENTIAL PRINCIPLES 
OF THE UNIVERSALIST FAITH 
The Universal Fatherhood of God. 


The Spiritual Authority and Leadership 
of His Son, Jesus Christ. 


The trustworthiness of the Bible as con- 
taining a revelation from God. 


The certainty of just retribution for sin. 
The final harmony of all souls with God. 


Universalist Publishing House 
EMERSON HUGH LALONE, Manager 


16 BEACON STREET, BOSTON, MASS, 
Tele;hone: LAFayette 4485 


INSTITUTE OF CHURCHMANSHIP 


For a number of years the Universalist 
General Convention has maintained and 
given direction to a Ministers’ Institute 
each summer at Ferry Beach, Saco, Maine. 
During much of the time at least one, and 
occasionally two, of the lecture periods 
were under the joint auspices of the 
Women’s Institute of the Women’s Na- 
tional Missionary Association and the 
Ministers’ Institute. 

Of late, a sentiment has been expressed 
that the laity should be included in the 
membership of the Ministers’ Institute, 
and, for the last two years, there has been 
occasional lay attendance, and special 
program adjustments have had to be 
worked out during Institute Week to 
meet a rising demand of the delegates to 
the Women’s Institute for opportunity to 
attend the lectures of certain speakers 
engaged primarily for the Ministers’ In- 
stitute program. At the close of the 1937 
Institute Week for our adult constitu- 
ency a definite demand was voiced that 
plans be considered for the inclusion 
of the laity in the Ministers’ Institute of 
1938. 

At its November, 1937, meeting in 
Washington, D. C., the Board of Trustees 
of the Universalist General Convention, 
acting on a recommendation by Dr. Etz, 
voted to expand the Ministers’ Institute 
into an Institute of Churchmanship, 
which would include the laity with the 
clergy in its membership, and directed 
the Dean of the Ministers’ Institute, Rev. 
Charles H. Emmons, fiscal representative 
and vice-president of the Universalist 
General Convention, to plan accordingly, 
securing the best available speakers for 
membership in the faculty of the Insti- 
tute. 

Plans are going forward to make the 
vote of the Board of Trustees effective, and 
it will be of interest to our entire constit- 
uency to learn that our General Super- 
intendent-elect, the Rev. Robert Cummins, 
D. D., will present one of the planned 
courses on Churchmanship at the initial 
meeting of the new Institute, August 20- 
27, 1938. The names of other faculty 
members will be announced as plans pro- 
gress. 

The date of the Institute, as stated 
above, is later in August than was the 
case with the Ministers’ Institute, which 
has usually met coincident with the 
Women’s Institute during the first full 
week in August. This schedule provides 
for the attendance of ministers whose 
churches close late in the summer, and 
for other ministers who attend summer 
schools. The later date is also made 
necessary by reason of insufficient ac- 
commodations for adults in the dormitories 
at Ferry Beach, if attendance is enlarged 
as it is expected to be this year. Because 
of this the Joint Sessions of the Women’s 
Institute and the Ministers’ Institute have 
been discontinued for the present. 


FERRY BEACH NOTES 


Although these Notes have not ap- 
peared for a month or more it was not be- 
cause Ferry Beach affairs were in a state 
of suspended animation. 

On the contrary, there has been plenty of 
animation, mainly with respect to arrang- 
ing the calendar for the 1938 season. Be- 
ginning next week news about the summer 
program will be announced. 

Many inquiries have been made as to 
“Ferry Beach Night Celebrations.’’ There 
will be one in Metropolitan Boston as usual, 
and others are projected for Connecticut, 
Maine, and Portsmouth, N. H. 

New slides have been added to the Ferry 
Beach stereopticon lecture. The secre- 
tary will show the pictures at a Y. P. C. U. 
leaders’ conference Feb. 12 at the Beverly, 
Mass., church. From there the slides go 
to John I. Zoller at Little Falls, N. Y., 
where they will be shown Feb. 16 to a 
group of young people interested in send- 
ing a delegation to Ferry Beach next 
summer. A manuscript commentary on 
the slides is available. This illustrated 
lecture should be in constant circulation 
among our churches. There is no rental 
charge. Local groups usually pay the 
modest transportation cost. To arrange 
for the lecture write to the secretary, 
Ferry Beach Park Association, 10 Win- 
throp Road, Arlington, Mass. This is an 
idea for an entertainment feature following 
a parish supper. In recent years persons 
who have enjoyed life at Ferry Beach 
varied in age from three months to ninety 
years. 

Addie L. Ryder of Swampscott, Mass., 
has added some needed back numbers of 
Ferry Beachers to the files. 

We are glad to report that Earle Dol- 
phin is now able to walk unaided after 
more than a year of disability as a result 
of osteomyelitis. As a teacher in the 
junior high school and worker in the Lynn 
church, he carried on through trying cir- 
cumstances with courage and patience. 
And the same can be said of June Dolphin. 

Mr. and Mrs. Ernest Sodergren arrived 
at their home in Melrose, Mass., Feb. 1, 
after a six weeks’ tour of Florida. They at- 
tended Dr. Gilmour’s church in St. Peters- 
burg. 

Mrs. Louise Inman of Foxboro, Mass., 
president of the Ferry Beach Ladies’ Aid 
Association, plans a board meeting in Bos- 
ton late in February. Plans for the fair 
and the management of the Quillen store 
will be discussed. 

Mrs. Evelyn Colcord’s mother died at 
Trenton, N. J., toward the end of January. 

Julia Harwood of Boston and Zoe Miller 
of Roxbury audited the accounts of the 
secretary and treasurer Feb. 2 for the 
calendar year 1937. 

On Feb. 3 ownership of the Ferry Beach 
property passed to the city of Saco on 
expiration of the 1935 tax title redemption 
period. Recording of the title has been 
held up, however, pending adjustment. 
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A CHRIST-LIKE LAYMAN 


E are publishing in two instalments, this week 
and next, an address upon “The Spirit of 
William Osler,’”’ by the Rev. Joseph C. Mac- 

Donald, a Congregational clergyman of Waban, 
Mass. It shows that the spirit of ““The Great Physi- 
cian” is not dead, but is a living, vital force in the 
lives of laymen. A good preparation for Laymen’s 
Sunday is to ask ourselves, ‘‘What is good about the 
men and women who are doing the work of the world 
today?” It is our conviction that many men who 
never will be famous are carrying on in the spirit of 
Sir William Osler. 


* * 


HORACE BUSHNELL AND RELIGIOUS 
EDUCATION 


ROF. A. J. WILLIAM MYERS of the Depart- 
ment of Religious Education, Hartford Semi- 
nary Foundation, has just published an inter- 

esting and important study of Horace Bushnell as a 
pioneer in the work of religious education.* 

We have passed out of the period when sects 
argued endlessly over the relative merits of their 
heroes. Hosea Ballou, the Universalist preacher and 
theologian, and Horace Bushnell, the Congregation- 
alist preacher and theologian, lived in the same 
general period. Ballou was thirty-two years older 
than Bushnell. Bushnell survived Ballou twenty-two 
years. Ballou had no trouble with his own denomi- 
nation. The publication of at least one of Bushnell’s 
works was suspended and he was bitterly fought by 
some of his fellow Congregationalists. 

Ballou and Bushnell were leaders in the move- 
ment which ended the domination of the theology of 
fear. Ballou published his great ‘“Treatise on the 
Atonement” when Bushnell was only three years old, 
and Bushnell drove into men’s hearts with mighty 
power the truth of God that they both held. 

Horace Bushnell was many-sided, utterly fear- 
less and large-minded. For a generation he was a 
mighty influence, and his work did not stop when he 
died. 

One of his contributions was a little book called 
“Views of Christian Nurture and of Subjects Ad- 
jacent Thereto.”’ 

Professor Myers’ interesting work is on this book 
of Bushnell, how it happened to be written, what took 
place when it appeared, and how it is related to the 
movement for religious education in our day. 


*Horace Bushnell and Religious Education. By A. J. 
William Myers, Ph. D. Manthorne and Burack, Inc.: Boston. 
Price $2.00. 
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If our readers wonder why so innocent a subject 
as nurturing children should have made trouble in 
the church, let them remember that the doctrines of 
total depravity and conversion were taught in the 
schools of his day, and that “Views of Christian 
Nurture’ laid down the doctrine that “the child is to 
grow up a Christian and never know himself as being 
otherwise.”’ 

Professor Myers is a scholar, free from sectarian 
prejudice, and is a competent writer. Today Bushnell 
is far from being locked up in musty records. Every 
live church school is a memorial to him. Professor 
Myers makes all this clear and fascinating. 

* * 


WHAT SHALL WE DO ABOUT THE NAVY? 


E are frank to admit that we have been in a 
quandary as to what we ought to say about 
the President’s program for the United 

States Navy. We do not see things as most of our 
ministers see them. We can not endorse the doctrine 
of single-handed disarmament, leaving our coasts 
and our cities open to attack. And yet we realize 
that these pacifists are perfectly sound in their posi- 
tion that militarism and navalism mean entrenching 
militarists and navalists in power, educating the 
people in dependence upon war as the one way out, 
putting enormous power in the hands of folks who 
have every kind of temptation to use the power—the 
gallant young fellows who exclaim when war comes, 
“Well, we’ve put it over at last,” or “If war had not 
come, I never could have fulfilled my destiny.”’ 

Weare for the gospel of Christ. We believe in the 
might of good will. We are laboring for the coming 
of a day when men will beat swords into plowshares. 
Not only that, but from the standpoint of the realist 
we recognize that war settles nothing, that nobody 
wins, that in war civilization itself may be wiped out. 

It seems to us that the Federal Council of Churches 
takes a sound, sensible position. By inference at 
least it is for the regular budget for the navy, with its 
large number of new vessels. But as to the additional 
proposals of the President it says: “The Executive 
Committee of the Federal Council of the Churches of 
Christ in America registers its disapproval of the 
proposed increase of naval and military expenditures 
beyond the budget already submitted for the fiscal 
year 1938-1939, as unwarranted by any evidence thus 
far presented, and calculated in the present world situ- 
ation to stimulate the spirit of fear and unrest which 
is the parent of war.” 

The difficulty is that the President may know 
some things that he dare not tell for fear of making 
the world situation worse. If so, we may revise our 
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conclusions. But, on the other hand, the President, the 
man ultimately responsible in this world crisis, may 
be a little too cautious, a little too bent on a great 
navy. One ray of light is that responsible leaders of 
Great Britain are not interpreting our program as 
one that they are compelled to match. 

* * 


DEAN DABNEY AT HEADQUARTERS 


EAN VAUGHAN DABNEY of Andover-Newton 
Seminary gave a ringing address at Univer- 
salist Headquarters Monday, January 31, in 

which he answered the question as to whether or not 
preaching has had its day. “It has not had its day,” 
he declared emphatically. “No one comes,’ say the 
young men going out of the seminary. ““The world has 
had preaching for 1900 years and see where it is.” 
Nevertheless, in the opinion of Dean Dabney, the ser- 
mon will be central in Protestant services for years to 
come. There is a new emphasis on worship. Let it 
be enriched, he said in substance. There is a new 
kind of parish calling backed by men like Richard 
Cabot. Let us call on our people and be their friends, 
but let us not neglect the opportunity before us in the 
sermon. Interpret Christian truth in the light of 
modern knowledge. Instruct in the great doctrines. 
Do not hesitate to testify to what religion has done 
for you. Take advantage of the interest given to re- 
ligion during Lent. These were the topics he dis- 
cussed. No more sane, helpful address has been made 
in recent.months to our ministers. 
* * 


DON’T WRITE ONLY THE SWEET THINGS 


E are receiving many letters of sympathy be- 
WW cause of attacks that have been made upon 
us. We would not have people take such 
things too seriously. We would not have them fail to 
take them for what they are worth. We are not per- 
fect, and many criticisms and attacks are fully justi- 
fied. They don’t “get us down.” They don’t worry 
us. They don’t especially weaken us in our position. 
It is not that we feel superior or righteous. It is not 
that we do not care. It is that we can laugh at ab- 
surdities, recognize misunderstandings as such, and 
go peacefully on our way. There are issues that 
count. They ought to be recognized as such and 
thought about. If then we have something to say, 
we say it, and if others have something to say, we are 
glad to have them say it. 

There is, thank God, no issue of free speech in the 
Universalist Church. There is no slackening of de- 
votion, by and large, to our ideals of democracy, 
equality and a free press. Once in a while we see in- 
cipient attempts to gag a man here or there, but our 
folks as a body will not stand for it. 

We are much more afraid of our people being 
easy, good-natured, indifferent, than we are of our 
being Nazi-minded. 

A very brilliant minister whom we almost never 
see wrote us recently: 

“Don’t, I beg of you, descend to write only the 
sweet things. Your paper has too darned much 
sweetness and light in it to suit me. It’s too soft. 
But I should be disappointed if you were angry or 
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hurt because I said so. In a little group like ours 
cannot we abuse one another in love?”’ 

No, this paper has many faults, but it can be said 
truthfully that it rejoices in the great company who 
are interested enough to care, keen enough to see, and 
brave enough to point out what is wrong. We should 
get out of our job if ever we should make fun of the 
earnest but blundering attempts of beginners, or do 
anything but cheer them on their way. And we 
ought to be kieked out if we should lower standards, 
abandon ideals and call evil good or good evil, the 


cheap and inferior excellent or the excellent cheap. 
* 


TWENTY-FIVE YEARS IN DOLGEVILLE 


BEAUTIFULLY printed booklet entitled ‘“Twen- 
five Happy Years” commemorates a pastorate 
not yet ended in Dolgeville and Salisbury 

Center, New York. Eight of the twelve pages of 
the book are pictures. They tell their own story. 

The Rev. Clinton A. Moulton and his wife stuck 
to the job, built themselves into the town and into 
the region round about, and served intelligently 
and unselfishly. “The lines are fallen unto me in 
pleasant places,”’ is the motto of the little book that 
this pastor issues as a souvenir of the celebration that 
his people arranged. 

The latest statement of Universalist faith is on 
the title page. The pictures show the church that 
Dr. Sykes built, exterior and interior, parish house, 
parsonage, the pastor, his wife, the old colonial 
church at “‘the Center’ and the parish house up there. 
The Dolgeville society dates from 1892, the one at 
Salisbury Center goes back to 1880. 

In twenty-five years Mr. Moulton has taken 278 
persons into the church, christened 257 children, of- 
ficiated at 262 marriages and 648 funerals. And now 
he seems to be recovering from an accident which 
seriously affected his spinal column. 

Courage and kindness certainly count in the long 
run. An interest in people can never be counter- 
feited. The people know that this minister cares, and 
his kind of caring multiplies itself in the lives of all 
who see him. 

Is anything much more needed in the world of 
today? 


* * 


THE LILLIPUTIAN LEADER 


OURTEEN HUNDRED people now get the 
Lilliputian Leader monthly. All ministers and 
superintendents of church schools are on the 

list. It is a four-page leaflet devoted to the adver- 
tising of books. Dora J. Brown and Marjorie E. 
Leslie make up the list. It is one of the projects of 
the new manager. 

In Number Two of Volume Two we find adver- 
tised books as varied as ‘“‘Beyond Tragedy,” by Nie- 
buhr, and “Living Every Day,” by Joseph Fort New- 
ton. New books by Dean Skinner, Albert W. Palmer 
and H. Richard Niebuhr are recommended. Some 
folks say that Richard is the really great Niebuhr, 
but the crowd says otherwise. ‘‘Pedlar’s Progress,’ by 
Odell Shepard, “Last Flight,” by Amelia Earhart, 
“The Diary of a Country Priest,” are listed also, and 
for ten cents one can buy ““Thoughts of God for Boys 
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and Girls,’ recommended by the G. S. S. A., and “A 
Little Book of Prayer for Boys and Girls,”’ by Mary L. 
Daniels, which is a fifteen-cent work. For the front 
page on song books our readers must look for them- 
selves. But it is all well done. 


* * 


CHURCH UNION IN ENGLAND 

LANS for the establishment of one united Protes- 

tant Church in England, to take in both Non- 

conformists and Anglicans, were announced 

the last week in January. The Nonconformists in the 

plan accept the episcopacy, but new bishops will be 

chosen from their side. Acceptance of the historic 

creeds and freedom of the units to decide their own 
order of service are a part of the plan. 

Baptists, Methodists, Presbyterians, Friends, 
Congregationalists, are all in the movement. Friends 
and Congregationalists operating under a bishop will 
be something new under the sun. Perhaps a Quaker 
will be consecrated as a bishop. 

Back of the effort to bring all these churches to- 
gether is the idealistic desire to have all the churches 
of Christ in “one visible society.” 

Commenting on the scheme, the Archdeacon of 
Coventry, the Venerable Richard Brook, said: 

“The outline scheme professes to be only a picture 
in which the churches represented in the church 
conference might possibly find themselves united 
without the loss of anything specially valuable in the 
distinctive traditions of each.”’ 

The pro-Low Church News Chronicle declares 
editorially: 

“The scheme may embitter existing differences or 
remove them, according to the temper in which it is 
received. If it leads only to a growth of mutual 
understanding, the attempt will have been well worth 
while.” 

Some efforts to effect union drive churches apart. 
Others, whether fully successful or not, bring churches 
together. From our own experience with efforts to 
unite churches we should say that in many churches 
such efforts must be postponed until those who have 
been bred in an atmosphere of intense sectarianism 
pass on, The generations coming on are less and less 
sectarian. 

Union is a success in Canada, although some 
strong characters stayed out. This proposed union in 
England is more ambitious than that effected in 
Canada, for the Church of England people are a part 
of it. If the proposals are ratified in England the 
action doubtless will have a great influence in the 
United States. 


* * 


A CORRECTION 


N our issue of February 5 an article about the 
Universalist Loyalty Fellowship was inadver- 
tently headed “Universalist Loyalty Sunday.”’ 
No doubt all who noticed the error realized that it 
was an error, as the article itself had no relation to 
Loyalty Sunday. 

The present plan of Enlistment Month does not 
include a Loyalty Sunday. Sunday, February 27, is 
United Church Day, and replaces the former Loyalty 


Sunday. This is not merely a matter of changing 
names. It is rather a change of emphasis. 

United Church Sunday, February 27, is intended 
to stress the fact that no one phase of our church work 
is to be regarded as more important than any other 
phase, that we are a united fellowship, of young 
people, laymen, women, and church school learners 
and teachers, and that all together we are a fellowship 
of learners in that larger and finer sense in which the 
learner is also the doer. 

| Tey = ey ba 


* * 


IN A NUTSHELL 


An American woman, a friend of the Kiplings, 
rescued the original manuscript of Kipling’s “‘Reces- 
sional’”’ from the waste paper basket and insisted that 
it was too good to throw away. Publication followed. 
Now the original manuscript occupies an honored posi- 
tion in the British Museum. 


What English we use today! For example, ““We 
contacted Rev. Smith and secured him as guest speaker.” 
Of course there is authority for all such usage, but 
“slang U. 8.” and “provincial U. 8S.” are not the best 
authority for would-be leaders of the people. 


Are Congregationalists outgrowing Congrega- 
tionalism and getting ready to accept bishops in order 
to promote Christian unity? Doctor Morrison at 
least hints as much in The Christian Century. 


Put high on the list of books for Lenten reading 
“Adventure Eternal,” an Anthology, by Kathryn and 
Dwight Bradley. It represents much more than 
paste pot and scissors. 


‘‘War upon China strikes neutrals in two forms,” 
writes E. Stanley Jones—‘“as idea and as economic 
fact. If an idea I repudiate it as evil, as economic fact. 
I must do the same.” 


In Cortland, N. Y., “Supreme Janice,’’ a Guernsey 
cow, has established a world’s record by yielding ten 
tons of milk in a year. The “architecture” of the 
cow is perfect. 


No democracy can survive a general desire to 
plunder the government, avoid taxes, “get rich quick”’ 
and let the unfortunate look out for themselves. 


About the worst thing that can happen to us on 
this earthly plane is to lose control of the human 
machine that we are operating. 

“One of the healthiest skepticisms a man can 
have,” said a frater at the Retreat, “‘is a skepticism of 
common sense.” 

“Humor is dangerous,” writes a friend. “Let’s 
have more danger. ’Tis better than to be dull or 
safe.” 


Now the Friends announce a bequest “‘to en- 
courage and aid in the practice of cremation.”’ 
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The Spirit of William Osler*—I 


Joseph C. MacDonald 


AD you been traveling through a.certain section 
H of upper Canada—a section on the very edge 
of the wilderness—on a certain day in the 
middle of the last century, you might have passed a 
small house and have seen there a strange sight; for, 
tethered to a tree where he would be out of mischief 
for a time, was a small boy. He had been put there 
because another child—a little girl—the ninth and 
last child to be born into that home, was arriving that 
very day. The boy, tethered to his tree, was out 
of his parents’ way but not out of mischief, either 
then or ever, for they had tethered a calf to the same 
tree, and there was a pail of milk somewhere within 
reach. Both the boy and the calf struggled ener- 
getically for the pail, but the boy won as he usually 
did, only to fall into the pail and very nearly drown. 
Fortunately, he escaped that unhappy fate, to 
become, in his seventy years of life, one of the great 
doctors, not only of the Dominion of Canada and of 
America, but of the world—not only of his own time, 
but of all time—and to become also the subject of 
this paper. 

You may wonder why I have chosen to write 
about William Osler. A few years ago, at the time 
of its publication, I read Dr. Harvey Cushing’s biog- 
raphy of Osler. It made a deep impression upon me. 
Stories from that book have lingered in my memory. 
I oftentimes wish that the printing presses of the world 
would stop for a time—for a year or a half a year at 
least—so that we could go back, and would go back, to 
read and reread some of the great books that have been 
written. So much of the time we are under the com- 
pulsion of keeping up with the new books, and to do 
that we sacrifice much that is good that has been given 
in the past. And lives that have lighted up like 
beacon lights the pathway of the race are all too soon 
forgotten. Now here is a life—one of the most in- 
spiring—that is too fine to be lost quickly from sight 
and from memory. Sir William Osler was one of those 
vivid, dynamic spirits who lived life so abundantly 
that he is worth remembering. He illustrated in him- 
self many of those qualities that we who are ministers 
count most precious. 

Some of his friends, and, what is even more re- 
markable, some of his relatives, speak of him in super- 
latives. Says one, “He was of all men the most Christ- 
like in his life and the most God-like in his attributes.” 
And one of his later biographers, another relative I 
believe, commenting upon that remark, says this: 
“Tt is singular how all who were thrown with him felt 
his likeness to Christ. Always before them they saw 
the divine Physician. They could not see the one 
without thinking of the other; and yet about the one 
apparently is the jove de vivre, and in the other, the sad 
young Christ, not so much asa smile. Dr. Osler with 
his silk hat and a flower in his buttonhole, and the 
Galilean in his sandals and simple robe, how can they 
fit in the same canvas? Yet the ages that roll between 


*Paper read before the Winthrop» Club, January 31, 1938, 
at the Parker House, Boston, Mass. 


them seem but as yesterday.”” We may and do deplore 
the writer’s picture of Jesus, but his words show us 
how many, many people felt about Osler. His was a 
spirit that brought happiness and inspiration to 
multitudes. : 

Dr. Henry E. Sigerist has written a biographical 
history of medicine in which he pays tribute to the 
great physicians of the race—from the fourth and 
fifth centuries before Christ down to the present day. 
And in that long list of ‘‘Great Doctors,” as he calls 
them, there is just one American—the Canadian, 
Dr. Osler. Of him the author says this: “As soon as a 
physician enters English-speaking lands, he finds 
himself in a domain where Osler’s spirit has univer- 
sally made itself felt. . . . We feel that in him a per- 
sonality that radiated influence and induced profound 
conviction must have been at work, and that he has 
left deep traces in the history of medicine. In the 
endeavor to fathom the mystery of his influence, we 
turn to his writings. His textbook of medicine is 
undeniably an admirable one, and even today, more 
than a dozen years after his death, it is still the most 
widely read work of the kind in England and the 
United States, but there have been other excellent 
textbooks of medicine. . . . Osler did a great deal of 
original scientific work, not only in the field of clinical 
medicine, but in a number of kindred fields... . 
But the period of his life activity was extraordinarily 
fruitful to medical science, and among his contem- 
poraries there was an abundance of distinguished 
clinical investigators. . . . The explanation of Osler’s 
fame is to be found elsewhere. His renown depends 
upon his personality as physician, as teacher, as 
man.” 

If we are to see this personality—this spirit that 
was so keenly alive—we must turn back to his ad- 
dresses, and we must repeat again some of the stories 
that men tell of him. This will mean altogether too 
much of quotation in a paper such as this, but it is 
only in that way that we shall really see Osler, and 
that is what we desire. 

But before we try to see what he was like let us 
just remind ourselves briefly of the broad outlines of 
his life. There were first of all the years of preparation 
—of education. With the exception of some two years 
spent in Europe in post-graduate work, those years 
were all spent in Canada, where he took his degree in 
medicine at McGill in 1872. Then came the second 
period of his life, when, at the age of twenty-five, he 
was called to McGill to teach. Just ten years later, 
in 1884, he entered the third and greatest period of 
his life when he came to the United States—first to 
serve for five years at the University of Pennsylvania 
and then to go to Baltimore, where for some sixteen 
years he was connected with Johns Hopkins. The 
fourth and last period was spent in Oxford, to which 
he went in 1905. There as the Regius Professor of 
Medicine he lived out the last fourteen years of his 
life. 

It was a life filled with activity. Calls to this 
institution and that, to this field of work and that, 
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kept coming to him, but, very wisely, he devoted 
himself primarily to those institutions where he felt 
that his service would count for the most and his 
influence would be most widely felt. His interest was 
always world-wide, but he threw himself with great 
energy and enthusiasm into the tasks immediately at 
hand. It was noted that, in his earlier years, al- 
though “rapid and meteor-like in his grasp of a sub- 
ject, he kept working away upon that subject until his 
mastery of it was complete.’ His career attests the 
high ability of the man. As some one suggests, 
“anyone elected to a professorship in the Johns 
Hopkins (in the days in which Mr. Gilman was presi- 
dent) must have guaranteed brains of a very high 
order.”” And Osler, who was one of Gilman’s chosen 
immortals, did have brains of a very high order. 

Despite. the ability that was his, Osler never 
spared himself nor others from work. He never cut 
corners. He did the whole job—in fact, he seemed all 
the time seeking for new tasks, new adventures, in his 
chosen field. We find him one day addressing some 
medical students and taking for his subject ““The Mas- 
ter Word in Medicine.’”’ And that word is work. 
“The work habit, for most of us (he says) means a 
hard battle.” He goes on to suggest that these stu- 
dents try to become really interested in their work, 
that they cultivate a careful system, that they always 
give their best to what they are doing, and that they 
develop as rapidly as possible the power of concentra- 
tion. 

In the beginning of one of his later and most 
helpful addresses—I think it was the one given to the 
students at Yale—he said that he hoped what he had 
to say would not seem too obvious, too trite. The 
reading of Dr. Osler’s addresses reveals the simplicity 
of them. He dealt with the important things—the 
things really vital—and he dealt with them very 
smply and directly. To that simplicity of style he 
added a wealth of illustration from his wide and 
varied reading. And there was about his work also a 
mystic touch which winged his words home to the 
hearts of his hearers. 

Osler had three personal ideals. They reappear 
again and again in his addresses. The first was Just 
this—Do the day’s work well, and do not bother about the 
morrow. ‘To the persistent practice of this ideal, 
more than anything else,” he said, “I owe whatever 
suecess I have had.” “The load of tomorrow, added 
to that of yesterday, carried today, makes the strong- 
est falter. Change that hard saying, ‘Sufficient unto 
the day is the evil thereof,’ into the goodness thereof, 
since the chief worries of life arise from the foolish 
habit of looking before and after. . . . The quiet life 
in day-tight compartments will help you to bear your 
own and others’ burdens with a light heart.’”” Osler’s 
schedule was a crowded one—one filled with important 
and exacting duties day in and day out, year in and 
year out. But he had learned the secret of living one 
day at a time, and that conquered hurry and drove 
out worry. 

More than that, he knew that if a doctor is to 
make the most of himself and of the possibilities of 
his high profession, he must see that “professional work 
of any sort tends to narrow the mind.” “While 
medicine is to be your vocation,” he said many times 
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to his students, “‘see to it that you have also an avo- 
cation, some intellectual pastime which may serve to 
keep you in touch with the world of art, of science or of 
letters. . . . No matter what it is, have an outside 
hobby.” 

His own hobby, one which he took the greatest 
delight in commending to others, was the reading and 
collecting of books. Some of his first teachers had 
awakened in him at an early age the love of good lit- 
erature. It was his firm conviction that ‘‘the all im- 
portant thing for young people is to get a relish for 
the good company of the race in a daily intercourse 
with some of the great minds of all ages. Now, in the 
springtime of youth, pick your intimates among them 
(he said to his students) and begin a systematic 
cultivation of their works. Many of you will need a 
strong leaven to raise you above the dough in which 
it will be your lot to labor. . . . Start at once a bed- 
side library and spend the last half hour of the day in 
communion with the saints of humanity.” 

For such a bed-side library he suggested, in this 
order, the Bible, Shakespeare, Montaigne, Plutarch, 
Marcus Aurelius, Epictetus, Sir Thomas Browne 
(of whose Religio he said, ‘‘No book has had so endur- 
ing an influence on my life’), Cervantes, Emerson, 
Oliver Wendell Holmes. That was but a beginning, 
for there were many other books that he would gladly 
have added to the list. He never ceased to regret the 
fact that “so restricted is the intellectual capital of 
the race that it goes easily on the seven-foot shelf of 
President Eliot’s library.”” Osler loved good books 
and old books. 

He had two unrestrained extravagances—one 
was giving to those in need, to that never-ending line 
of the poor who came to him for help, and the second 
was buying books. He took the greatest joy in build- 
ing up for himself a fine library and, at his death, it 
went with his ashes to his beloved McGill. With un- 
bounded enthusiasm he sought out first editions and 
valuable papers to add to his collection. But this 
fondness for books was more than a personal matter. 
He was always busy with the library of the institution 
with which he happened to be connected. He had 
unflagging zeal in building up public libraries of 
various kinds, in order that plenty of good books might 
be available for all. It is not surprising that he fired 


‘ his students with this enthusiasm of his. 


The story is told of an adoring medical student, 
who had never read any poetry more subtle than 
Longfellow in his most obvious flights, who spent all 
his monthly allowance on an old edition of Chaucer; 
and nothing he possessed was so valued by him, 
though he could not read it, because when he showed 
it to the chief he had said, ““Why, that’s a find! the 
—— edition! Good!” 

The contribution which his wide and varied 
reading made to Osler’s life is incalculable. It gave 
him sureease from the heat and burden of the day. 
In his daily intercourse with the great minds and 
spirits of the race he renewed his own spirit. There in 
that quiet communion he gained new depth of insight 
into life and into that eternity which is all about us. 
With great approval he quotes the words of St. Chry- 
sostom, “Depart from the highways and transplant 
thyself into some enclosed ground, for it is hard for a 
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tree that stands by the wayside to keep its fruit till 
it be ripe.” 

Now this communion with the great spirits of the 
race which meant so much to him could—he knew— 
make an equally great contribution to others. In one 
address he raised the question, “What has culture to 
do with practitioners in factory towns and scattered 
over rough agricultural regions?” And this was his 
answer: “Everything! It is the bichloride which may 
prevent the infection and may keep a man sweet and 
whole amidst the most debasing surroundings.” 

What Osler found helpful in his own life he was 
eager to share with others. That explains much of 
his power as a teacher and as a friend. This eager- 
ness seemed to burst all bounds when he was with his 
students. Someone says that “during his entire life 
his arm was about the youth of the world, gaily a little 
in the lead.” As he lectured to those students of 
his, as he worked with them in the hospitals, as he 
talked and walked with them, he held high day by day 
the noblest ideals of his great profession. He passed 
on to others a new consciousness of these ideals and a 
new determination to make a worthy contribution to 
the helping and healing of man. 

I said a few moments ago that the first of Osler’s 
three personal ideals was to do the day’s work well and 
not to worry about tomorrow. His second ideal was 
to act the Golden Rule. That was an ideal the prac- 
tice of which was made much easier by his love of 
people. This was no pose, no mere professional in- 
terest on his part. It was the all-absorbing interest and 
concern of his life. Here, for example, we see him 
happily swinging down a street in Montreal one win- 
ter day, when he is accosted by an old, very seedy- 
looking man who asks him for money. Osler looks 
at him and says with a laugh, “You old rascal, why 
should I give you money to drink yourself to death?” 
“Well, Sir,” was the reply, “it lightens the road go- 
ing.” “There is only one thing of value about you,” 
says the doctor, ‘and that is your hobnailed liver.’’ 
“T'll give it to you, Sir. I’ll giveit to you.” The doc- 
tor laughed, and putting his hand in his pocket drew 
out some silver and gave it to the old man, saying, 
“Now, Jehosaphat, promise me you will get some 
soup before you start in on the gin.” The old fellow 
promised eagerly and went away with infirmity in his 
step. The doctor looked after him with a thoughtful 
expression. “Pretty cold for that old fellow” (a friend 
by his side heard him murmur), and then he ran after 
the beggar. “Here, take this,” he said, pulling off his 
overcoat and putting it on the astonished old man. 
“You may drink yourself to death and undoubtedly 


will, but I cannot let you freeze to death.” “Tell me 
your name, Sir,” said the old man. ‘William Osler, 
and don’t forget to leave me that liver.”” And off 


went the doctor down the street. A couple of weeks 
later, in one of the hospitals in that city, the old man 
died. But before he died he made his last will and 
testament, leaving his hobnailed liver and his over- 
coat to his “good friend, William Osler.”” It was well 
that he did, for the good friend needed an overcoat 
and he had not the means in those days to buy another. 

But that was so typical of Osler. He was ever 
considerate of those about him, especially of the aged. 
One day he came whistling down:a hospital corridor 
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to find an old man, a charity patient, being wheeled 
into an operating room where some internes were go- 
ing to cut out an ingrowing nail from the man’s foot. 
To the amazement of those about him, Osler was at 
once inarage. “Don’t you dare touch that old man,” 
he said. ‘You can do him no good, and you know it. 
Take him back to the ward.” The old man, with 
tears streaming down his face, said, “Oh, God b’ess you, 
Sir!” The doctor patted him gently on the shoulder, 
saying, “Why, you dear old chap, I am coming in to 
see you this afternoon.” 

It is a great temptation to multiply stories of this 
sort, for such stories reveal so clearly the spirit of the 
man—his love of others. When Osler was the Regius 
Professor at Oxford he became the master ex-officio 
of an ancient almshouse not far away. His prede- 
cessors in that chair had treated their duties at 
that almshouse very, very lightly. But not Dr. 
Osler. The doctor entered at once seriously and 
eagerly upon his duties at Ewelme, where thirteen old 
men were living out the last of their days. Every 
week he went out there and lavished his time, interest, 
and affection upon those men. Two interesting com- 
ments from those days have come down to us. One is 
by an American physician who went with Osler to 
visit the almshouse. He says this: “I went intending 
to say to the Regius, ‘In America you know we call all 
this stuff and nonsense. We would look out for a 
hundred old duffers for what is being done here for 
thirteen—picturesque but not practical, and it’s senti- 
mental.’ Those were the very words I had in my mind; 
but after my visit I didn’t say them, for I saw some- 
thing so living and human that I found myself wiping 
my eyes to make sure that there was any other life. 
Dr. Osler went from one to another of the old men, 
playfully pulling the toe of one or seriously sitting 
down by the side of another, and talking their lan- 
guage. You felt that they must all have come from 
the same childhood home; the atmosphere that he 
brought to each was so real and individual that all 
the rest of the world seemed a long way off. I shall 
never forget the ancient house, the contented old men, 
and Dr. Osler. Well, I’ve never tried to picture 
Christ, but he must have looked something like him, 
and do you know what I said to Dr. Osler when I went 
out? I said, ‘Damn it! what’s the sense in progress 
anyhow, and, mind you, I come from the Middle 
West.’ ” 

And the second comment on that same place is 
made by a tired, disillusioned millionaire. He said: 
“I do not believe in your charity benefiting yourself. 
It is bread cast upon the waters and it never does re- 
turn so much as a crumb to the giver; but after seeing 
William Osler at the almshouse at Ewelme I felt that 
perhaps it did pay humanity for a rich man to for- 
get himself. It certainly would pay if there were 
more William Oslers, but I have, however, never seen 
another. . . . That ancient dame, Alice of Suffolk, 
who founded the almshouse, had to wait five hundred 
years before a master came along with a heart like her 
own for the old men. After seeing William Osler 
with them, I thought I would be willing to wait five 
hundred years for something of mine to become part 
of one like him. He sat by one of the old men’s beds, 
his elbow resting on the pillow, his beautiful dark face 
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silhouetted against the dull old man’s; and as he sat 
there telling me of Alice of Suffolk, the old duffer 
smiling and nodding his head, I thought a few such 
would redeem mankind; and I had a strange feeling 
that time was not—Alice of Suffolk, the God who in- 
spired her, and William Osler, they were all of the 
same date.” 

This was the man—this was the Dr. Osler—who 
was played up by the newspapers at the time of his 
departure from Johns Hopkins as the foe of old age, 
as the one who believed “‘it might be a good thing if all 
were peacefully chloroformed at sixty.”” Those who 
knew him and his irrepressible sense of humor and his 
fondness for old people knew full well that he didn’t 
mean it. But the newspapers played it up, and the 
publicity given to his words hurt him, it hurt him 
especially because he was afraid his words might have 
hurt others. Later on he wrote this about the inci- 
dent: ““To interpose a little ease, to relieve a situation 
of singular sadness in parting from my dear colleagues 
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of the Johns Hopkins University, I jokingly suggested 
for the relief of the senile professorate an extension 
of Anthony Trollope’s plan, mentioned in his novel, 
‘The Fixed Period.’ To one who had all his life 
been devoted to old men it was not a little distressing 
to be placarded in a world-wide way as their sworn 
enemy, and to every man over sixty whose spirit I 
may have thus unwittingly bruised, I tender my heart- 
felt regrets.’’ And then he goes on to make this frank 
and interesting observation: “Let me add, however, 
that the discussion which followed my remarks has 
not changed, but has rather strengthened, my belief 
that the real work of life is done before the fortieth 
year, and that after the sixtieth it would be best for 
the world and best for themselves if men rested from 
their labors.”” This was one belief of his which he 
failed to put into practice, for although the most pro- 
ductive period of his life had come to an end before he 
reached sixty, he was still actively at work when death 
came to him at seventy. 


Freedom* 


B. Belilovsky 


Let not your heart be troubled: ye believe in God, 
believe also in me. In my Father’s house are many 
mansions: if it were not so, I would have told you. I go 
to prepare a place for you. John 14 :1, 2. 


URING the last war we had a very hard time on 

the Turkish front. I was the chief of the big 

250 bed hospital of the Empress of Russia, and 

our hospital was situated in the valley in the Olta Dis- 

trict, not far from the famous Kars fortress. There was 

a continuous battle between the Russian and Turkish 
armies for the possession of Kars. 

One night, after a fierce battle, we were partly 
surrounded by the enemy and we thought we should 
be captured. Shells and bullets—the thunderstorm 
of the guns—were mixed with the cries and shrieks of 
the wounded; it was a terrible hell all night. But our 
army stood firm, and after repulsing the enemy we got 
the fortress in the end by storming Kars. 

On the staff of my hospital I had a very highly 
educated minister, a monk of the Orthodox Theologi- 
cal Academy in Petrograd, who ardently and enthusi- 
astically believed that the Orthodox (Greek Catholic) 
was the only church on the globe, and that the only 
right way to Heaven was by following the Orthodox 
faith. During the leisure time on the front I was often 
delighted to be present at the hot theological dis- 
cussions about the soundness of everybody’s creed, 
between my friend, Father Nicholas, the monk, and 
other clergymen, including a rabbi, a Mohammedan 
mullah and a Roman Catholic priest. The discussions 
sometimes lasted for hours and always without any 
results: each of them was of the opinion that only his 
faith was the right one. 

On the night which I have described, my monk as 
well as other ministers was on the battlefield. In 
the very early morning, to my sad surprise, the matron 
of my hospital, the old veteran Sister Tatiana, in 
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great excitement came to the operating room where 
we had been working the whole night, and told me 
that Father Nicholas had been brought in severely 
wounded, and an immediate operation was needed. 

To my horror, he had been wounded with shrap- 
nel and gas, his abdomen was badly lacerated, and he 
was dying. The last communion was given him by 
Padre Stephan, but both the rabbi and the mullah 
were present, and they too said last prayers. Father 
Nicholas met his ‘fate with great courage. Smiling, 
he told us good-by and, blessing us, he said: ‘I admit, 
‘In my Father’s House are many mansions’ for all of 
us’ ’ 

When I am in church—it doesn’t matter what: 
kind of church, Catholic, Orthodox, Universalist, 
etc.—I feel that I am a very small, tiny part of God. 
The church is a means by which we congregate and 
show our solidarity to our God; it is the place where 
we humbly try to be confessionally intimate to our 
Creator. 

In the church my spirit becomes purified: I. am 
trying to be above the earthly sins; I am full of 
good intentions; I am full of good feelings toward 
others. 

Our conscience dominates us through our whole 
life, and the higher we are, the purer and cleaner we 
are in our conscience, the higher and holier is our 
religion the nearer we are to the Supreme Law—to 
God. 

No matter what our faith may be, we are free in 
our mind; we are free in our soul and spirit; we are 
free in our feelings; we are free in our prayer; we are 
free to choose our own way for our spiritual journey to 
God. We are free in expressing our wishes and we 
are free to open to God our ego—but we must be 
purely sincere, without any kind of mental reserva- 
tion or without any compromise, because the Creator 
knows everything about the whole universe, and by 
sending us to the earth, by giving us prudent freedom 
to exist, for some reason unknown to us, He gave us a. 
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gift, and He expects that in using our freedom we 
shall not deceive Him, unless we want to be severely 
punished. 

When our spirit approaches the Creator, He will 
not ask us what our religious denomination has been. 
He will ask us how we used the freedom of our being; 
what have we done on earth. He will say: “I gave you 
full freedom to exist there and to approach Me in 
your needs and difficulties. What have you done? 
From your report about your needs, I will know what 
was your real religion. And I will give you My 
judgment.”’ 

The holy aim of everybody’s religion is not only 
or chiefly to belong to a special denomination—to a 
special church—where a particular ritualism is per- 
formed, and which in some denominations is very 
hard and severe. Instead, the religion of every free 
individual must be that in his or her own judgment 
he or she has done no harm to anybody, and if the 
harm is done it was beyond his or her wish or con- 
science. The only satisfaction and consolation in the 
freedom of everybody’s religion comes from a condi- 
tion in which, when we pray before we go to bed, we 
shall be able to confess to our conscience that before 
finishing our day we have humbly tried to fulfill God’s 
wishes and have been faithful to Him. That means, 
first, by serving the people who are in need, who are 
sick or in sorrow; secondly, by helping to right the 


wrongs of the world; thirdly, by inspiring hope; 
fourthly, by helping each other, and lastly, by for- 
getting and forgiving each other our sins, errors and 
mistakes. 

Because they have a free road to the Supreme Law 
all denominations are tending to make one unit—one 
religion—and they must co-operate and co-ordinate 
their aims to guard against danger to religious freedom 
from within or without the churches. Prudent re- 
ligious freedom consists not in denying but in confirm- 
ing the presence of our God. It is absolutely impos- 
sible to deny that the whole universe is governed by 
a Supreme Law. Even the atheist and communist 
are unable to deny the presence of the Supreme Ratio, 
and their teaching is without foundation because they 
cannot prove that all that we see and know about the 
universe is not governed by the Supreme Law. 

Our Universalist Church, it seems to me, is a 
happy model for the union of all denominations. It 
is a house where the door is open to all creeds. ‘‘Come 
in! you are free and comfortable here to let your 
spiritual vocation be nearer to God, His Son, our Lord, 
and the Holy Ghost.” 

We read in Chapter 10 of the Gospel according to 
St. John: ‘And other sheep I have, which are not of 
this fold; them also I must bring and they shall hear 
my voice; and there shall be one fold and one Shep- 
herd.”’ 


The Place of the Minister’s Wife in the Church 


Minerva L. Metz 


HE subject is so broad and yet so individual that 
I hardly know how to approach it. After 
nearly twenty-eight years in that position, 
however, I acknowledge that one may be expected 
to give some practical suggestions upon the subject. 
Let me admit in the very beginning that I approach 
the topic with great humility, and much less assurance 
than I had twenty-eight years ago. 

First let me say that I am convinced that a good 
wife is an invaluable help to a good minister, a poor 
wife will ruin a good minister, but no wife can make a 
poor minister a success, neither can any wife take 
any minister’s place in the parish. I think that we, 
as minister’s wives, have one fault, that of assuming 
too much responsibility, too much the role of critic, 
and bearing upon our own shoulders the burdens 
which should be assumed by our husbands. 

Before outlining the subject let me say that criti- 
cisms of these thoughts of mine, either favorable or 
adverse, will always be welcome. 

Will you now pardon a little background, as this 
must necessarily be based upon experience and will 
give you the reason for my own attitude. 

My father, as many of you know, was a Univer- 
salist clergyman, belonging quite closely to the old days 
of doctrinal debate. He served circuits and small 
places with a meager salary, but courageous and 
hopeful and a fighter for the truth as he conceived it. 
Mother was a graduate of a seminary, a teacher, and 
a student of the organ and voice. She was bred in 
the seminary atmosphere among cultured surround- 
ings. Father had wrested himself from the farm and 


the lack of many cultural advantages to achieve in 
the ministry a larger life. Both respected the calling 
highly. Every day but Monday father was in his 
study from nine to twelve o’clock. On Sunday order 
and quiet prevailed. Father was ready ahead of us, 
immaculate and dignified in his Prince Albert and 
white collar and tie ironed by mother’s own hand. 
Those linen ties were hard to manage, believe me, I 
have thrown many back to be washed again. Mother 
had often told us how fortunate we were to be brought 
up in a minister’s family, with books, magazines, 
music, and school advantages, and our father such a 
fine man. 

Meanwhile our mother did a great deal of calling 
with father. She taught a class on occasion and was 
almost always his organist. Choir practices at the 
parsonage with the hymns dolefully sounding melted 
my sister and me, and often mother came up to hold 
our hands when the singers were gone, to assure us 
that we were good children and were probably not 
going to die that night. Reciting pieces, singing, 
later teaching and taking part in young people’s work 
became our portion. The life of the minister’s child 
was really very happy. Personally I liked it, because, 
I think, I like people. I enjoyed the changes also, 
and from the happy shouting in the empty rooms 
of the new home to the friendships with the new 
girls and boys, life as a minister’s child was a real 
joy. 

With this background twenty-eight years ago I 
entered a parish as a minister’s wife. I have had some 
moments of great anguish and discouragement, but 
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on the whole I feel that to a minister’s wife come the 
choicest friendships, the deepest confidences, and the 
greatest opportunities for service that almost any 
woman can know. Adverse criticism? Yes, I have 
had it. Perhaps I know my failings as well as others. 
On the whole, however, I think that people are a 
little more sparing of a minister’s wife than of the 
minister. Have you not found it so? 

The minister’s wife, because of the organization 
of the church institution, almost must be actively 
in touch with the people of the parish. In this she 
has a different place from the doctor’s or the lawyer’s 
wife, or even the wife of a teacher, unless she herself 
is a teacher. You see, I admit in the beginning my 
conviction that she must take some part in her hus- 
band’s work. To define her duties, however, would 
be impossible. To me it seems that her place in the 
church must depend upon her own personality, her 
own capability. I cannot recall having any definite 
idea or plan. I followed my mother’s ideas and 
methods. It was to fill in as needed. Every parish 
has a slightly different need. I do not think I would 
do this way again, if I could begin once more. I 
think I would develop my skill along two or three 
definite lines and stick to those. Specialization makes 
for thoroughness and strength. Today our young 
ministers are choosing women trained in religious 
education. What they have definitely studied, we 
learned through experience. I am sure the present 
way is a great gain from every viewpoint. So from the 
standpoint of the place the wife assumes in the church 
work, I would say that she should enter the field most 
congenial and best suited to her. I think she should 
be as free to choose as any other woman in the pastor’s 
flock. I cannot conceive of a woman who has no 
interest in the church or church activities consenting 
to marry a minister. She must add to love for the 
man a love for his work and a love for folks. And let 
me here say one word about qualities. We must love 
people, we must be sympathetic, we must be as tact- 
ful as possible, and we must be discreet. How often 
have I regretted that I come so far short of these 
ideals! 

Taking up the work of a minister’s wife as a 
homemaker second, I wish to say that it is not second 
in my thoughts. 
wife in the home and the mother of his family. There 
are few ministers who do not boast of one or more 
children. The ministry is in some ways a most exact- 
ing profession. No man can do his best work in a 
home where the mechanics of the house-work are 
always out of order or the children are creating a 
pandemonium. Upon the minister’s wife, then, we 
place the large share of the burden of a helpful back- 
ground for the minister. Along with others in similar 
social work, he needs a normal background and a 
- serene private family life. So in the home the minis- 
ter’s wife has paradoxically a large part in the church. 
In fact, sometimes I have thought that we should be 
the greatest help were we kept quite generally in the 
home, so we might always be the hope to meet dis- 
couragement, the sunshine to drive away the rain, the 
sympathy to overcome sadness. While parishes, it 
seems to me, do not expect the impossible, and minis- 
ters do not have to ask, Are you hiring me or my 
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wife? still do we not all expect the minister’s wife to 
have some active part in the church organization? 

I have spoken of technical duties and home duties. 
Perhaps I might include in the third category social 
duties. By social duties, I do not refer to society as 
such. ‘There, we are not expected to take the lead. 
When I have heard a minister’s wife adversely spoken 
of because of her dress, I have said: “After all, to be 
a fashion-plate is not our aim. I gladly leave that 
to others with more time and money.” 

While thinking of this subject I asked several 
people about the duties of a minister’s wife. All in- 
sisted upon tactful approach and hospitable greeting 
to all people. I have never heard a minister’s wife 
called a good mixer, but I suppose that is what is 
meant. Here she can do a worth-while job—greeting 
the stranger and making him feel at home, setting the 
young people at their ease, and so on. 

The minister’s wife, if she has time, can very well 
be a special caller upon shut-ins and invalids. How 
much such an one needs the breath of the outside 
brought cheerfully in to lighten the long dreary days! 
In such work as this the minister’s wife would serve 
with other women of the parish, the responsibility of 
the kindly word being theirs as well as hers. The 
social gatherings of church families are most impor- 
tant. Here the wife takes her place, making all 
realize the democracy of the Christian religion by her 
friendly attitude. 

In one of our early parishes a woman remarked: 
“Church work is sewing carpet-rags, We don’t tell 
people beforehand; we let them join and then find it 
out for themselves.”” Father once said, ‘““The job of 
the minister’s wife is to keep folks from quarrel- 
ing.” 

There is another role which J think may be help- 
ful, though I know it is most delicate and I mention 
it timidly, that is, the role of the sermon and service 
critic. I heard two ministers speak of the invaluable 
service of women in the congregation who gave them 
help in sermon and service material. I spoke of this 
to Mr. Metz and he said, ‘‘Well! they were not mar- 
ried.” You may infer what you please. I do, how- 
ever, think that the wife, as a most interested listener, 
can feel the effect of a sermon and the success of a 
service when the minister himself cannot, and can give 
invaluable help to her husband. 

In this, however, we can easily overdo and be- 
come mere fault-finders, so I offer this suggestion 
most delicately. 

In conclusion let me say that I feel there is a 
great field for the minister’s wife of our day. The 
study of psychology has broadened, skills are being 
developed, and church people are treating the minis- 
ter’s wife as more human. 

We do not need to head all the societies, plan all 
the programs, teach all the classes. We are free to. 
study and develop our own powers and use them, not 
to cook suppers or earn money for this or that church 
group, but to provide a Christian home, to take our 
share of the technical work, to open to all a genuine 
interest and love, and to make of the church a growing,. 
pulsing institution close to human need on the one 
hand, and the divine love of the Father upon the: 
other, 
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Looking Back on Oxford and Edinburgh — VI 


Is the Community a Divine Order? 


HUS far the studies in our series have been de- 
voted to the doctrine of the Church—its nature, 
its message to the world, and its essential unity. 

We now proceed to the several phases of the 
Church’s relationships to which the Oxford Conference 
gave attention. In this study and the three following 
we shall consider the relation of the Church to the 
community, in the several senses of that term, and to 
what may be called the community aspect of the 
Church itself. 

What do we mean by “community”? When we 
say ‘‘a community’? we mean a geographic area, small 
or large, the residents of which feel themselves to be one 
with respect to concerns that are or at times become so 
important as to create a ““we’’ consciousness. 

It refers to some more or less permanent form of 
social organization which comes about by natural 
growth—a neighborhood, a town or city, a nation, for 
example. For the most part one gains membership in 
such a community not by voluntarily “‘joiming”’ it, 
as in the case of an association or a club, but by being 
born into it or by migrating into it and being “natu- 
ralized”’ therein. 

When we use the word “community” without 
reference to an area we mean that sense of common in- 
terest and concern which makes geographical “‘communi- 
ties” possible. Thus community is a quality of human 
relationships among people who are bound to each 
other in some definite and continuing way which leads 
them to share experience and to co-operate toward 
common ends. It rests upon common needs, com- 
mon dangers, or a common cause. 

Community exists with reference to all manner of 
functions and on quite different levels. There is com- 
munity of economic interest, as among consumers or 
workers. There is community of social life, in the 
narrower sense, as in the realm of recreation and en- 
tertainment. There is intellectual community, which 
is experienced in academic circles or in any group of 
people devoting themselves to study and thought. 
There is vocational community, expressing itself, for 
example, in association on a professional basis. There 
is also spiritual community, such as we find in the 
Church, and often outside the Church, when people 
associate in order to pursue the higher ends of the 
human spirit. 

The European delegates at Oxford had something 
to say about the idea of community that was un- 
familiar to Americans. They think of all these perma- 
nent forms of group life theologically. They are “‘or- 
ders’”’ (die Ordungen) created by God as means to the 
enrichment of human life. They are not, as we are 
inclined to regard them, merely secular. Indeed, the 
Church itself is one such order, one kind of society, and 
the others are just as truly of divine origin, but for 
different purposes. 

The national community—sometimes thought of 
as “race” or “people,’’ and denoted by the German 
word ‘“Volk’”—is much more prominent in European 
thought than in America. This is partly, of course, be- 
cause we are a mixture of races and cultural groups. 


But it is partly due also to our lack of philosophic 
concern for the meanings of all forms of human life. 
The Old World theologian seeks and finds a revelation 
of God in all these natural groupings which we tend 
to take as a matter of course. 

Now when Christian leaders today call for a 
revival of theology in America this is one of the things 
they mean. It is a deepening of all thought, going 
behind the immediately objective and practical, to 
see all life as divine in origin and purpose, and under- 
standing the meanings of life in all its forms. 

But right here we see how dangerously near evil 
is to good. To think of the national community as 
divine may lead very easily to making a religion of 
nationalism. To think of the community in which one 
lives as a divinely ordained “‘order’’ of life may lead 
to substituting the actual for the ideal in social living. 

These forms of evil which arise out of the per- 
version of good are what the theologians call ‘‘de- 
monic.”’ They are more subtly dangerous than what is 
totally and unmistakably evil—the ‘‘satanic.’”’ Thus 
we are told that nationalism or racialism in a totali- 
tarian state is, if anything, worse than infidelity—it is 
idolatry. The worship of false gods is worse than 
atheism. 

Nevertheless, our European friends seem to be 
on surer ground than many of us in that they see a 
spiritual meaning in all kinds of community, and are 
not faced so continually with the danger of secularism. 
To be sure, this is not true of the extreme Barthians 
to whom we have referred, for they deny that God is 
in any sense revealed in the natural order. 

But an effectual Christian faith requires that we 
see all community life within a framework of spiritual 
purpose and potentiality. The Eastern Orthodox 
have a way of saying that the Church, which is a 
spiritual society, is set within a world which is the ex- 
pression of a divine purpose to be realized as the world 
is transfigured by the Church. 

Here, at least, is a Christian social philosophy 
that gives a basis for the relation of the Church to 
all natural forms of community life. The Church has 
the task of keeping them true to their real function of 
enriching life and preventing them from becoming 
ends in themselves. 

How different this is from the notion of “serving 
the community’’—doing all manner of useful things 
just because there is a need for them—will appear as 
we think upon the matter. 

True, the ‘‘cup of cold water’’ may be the vehicle 
of love and of grace, but the Church, in the view here 
stated, functions only incidentally as a “‘service 
agency.” It may be able to relate itself more vitally 
to the community by not specializing in ‘“‘services” at 
all. Indeed, it is a question whether some of our 
churches may not have been themselves secularized 
by the very number of good things they have tried 
to do. 

Here is where our Protestant practice of giving 
support to all kinds of community work under other 
than Church auspices is in significant contrast to 
Roman Catholic theory and practice. The Catholics 
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prefer to bring social services directly under Church 
control. Many Protestants in our larger cities have 
been contending for a similar policy. 

But the prevailing view of Oxford that all needed 
and wholesome expressions of community life and 
service are in their nature divine and can be increas- 
ingly spiritualized by the influence of the Church, 
seems to give a basis in Christian philosophy for a 
better thought-out Protestant policy. 

To recognize all aspects of life as divine, how- 
ever, is to accept responsibility for guarding against 
the tendency of every spiritual enthusiasm of man to 
become totalitarian. Pantheism is not theism. To 
find “sermons in stones and good in everything’’ is 
not to have achieved full fellowship with God. 

In the Oxford sources given here three important 
points are developed: the divine nature of ‘com- 
munity,” the possibilities of spiritual devitalization 
in it, and the task confronting the Church in America 
because of the very great transformations that have 
occurred in community life. 


Community and the Orders 


The Church discovers each person, never as an isolated in- 
dividual, but always enmeshed in a web of organic corporate re- 
lationships which surround his life in concentric circles of ever- 
widening radius—his family, his neighborhood, his race, his 
people, his nation, all humanity. 

To these powerful organic structures or relationships which 
are continuing features of human life in every age and among all 
peoples the Germans give the name die Ordungen, ‘‘the Orders;’’ 
their nature and their true significance in the Christian under- 
standing of life is one of the most disputed issues in contemporary 
Christian thought. 

Each relationship conditions and molds both the life and the 
thought of every person in greater or less measure, usually in 
more subtle and pervasive ways than he realizes. Each makes 
invaluable contributions to his existence, and in return lays upon 
him obligations to loyalty and service. .. . 

But there is a conflict between their respective claims 
Much more important for Christian faith, each is forever tend- 
ing to make demands upon the Christian in conflict with his duty 
to God. Like every individual, each of the great corporate so- 
cieties or “‘orders’”’ of human life is always infected with the 
sins of pride, fear, idolatry, greed, and insularity. They are 
always partly God-inspired, partly sin-infected and therefore 
“demonic” in their claims. 

In consequence, the life of each Christian is always in ten- 
sion between the illegitimate demands (usually exaggerations or 
perversions of legitimate demands), of the various ‘“‘orders’”’ 
upon him and the demand which alone rightly claims his un- 
qualified devotion—that of the will of God. Hence spring many 
of the most perplexing problems of the Christian’s life in the 
world. ... 

The relationship or ‘‘order’’ next after family in the enrich- 
ment of the individual, and his consequent loyalty to it, may be 
the neighborhood in which he dwells, or a particular society or 
organization or communion of which he is a member. (For, as a 
human institution, the Church is one society or “‘order’’ among 
others, making its contribution and claiming its loyalty as they 
do, and like them forever in danger of infection by sin, thus be- 
coming ‘‘demonic.”’ 

Or, the society or “‘order’”’ of next strongest claim may be the 
individual’s people or nation, or even humanity. In any event, 
these latter and wider corporate realities each make their con- 
tribution to him and lay their claim upon him—the people or 
folk to whom his life is bound by profound ties of common heri- 
tage, custom, experience, and, it may be, blood; the nation-state 
of his residence; the race of his birth, and the great body of man- 
kind which the Christian by faith recognizes as the company of 


the sons and daughters of God—his Father’s family upon earth. 

. . . . In the United States, the most frequent meaning of 
“community” is not “the whole of a people,” but ‘a segment of 
the people living in geographical proximity,’ a neighborhood. 

The American people is a community into which many of its 
members were not born but which they chose to join; its ties are 
less those of historic origin than of pragmatic usefulness. .. . 

For increasing numbers of Christians, the Christian world 
community, which possesses no geographical locus, no tangible 
structure, no unity of language or uniformity of custom, is a 
reality of far greater meaning and authority than the innumer- 
able local, racial and national communities which have tradi- 
tionally claimed human devotion.—From a report prepared by the 
Church and Community Section of the Oxford Conference. 


Community Trends in the United States 


The most essential distinction commonly insisted upon by 
sociologists is that community means the sharing by people of 
the general business of life and the generalized forms of conduct. 
The community must, therefore, command interest varied enough 
for complete life. It must be able within itself to satisfy all the 
essential common interests of collective existence. For this 
definition of community the neighborhood is too narrow. 

Neighborhood generally possesses, however, one of the most 
basic characteristics of complete community; namely, the main- 
tenance of common institutions. Three out of four neighborhoods 
in the United States are definitely built about common institu-: 
tions. These furnish the central ties, to which the ties of family. 
or race or unorganized neighborly activity are contributory. 
And of these institutions, it is the church which is, far and away, 
the most frequent primary core of the associated life. In the 
United States, at least, active neighborhood groupings on a re- 
ligious basis are decidedly preponderant. 

Since 1910, the approximate beginning of the age of the-auto- 
mobile, the focus of rural America has conspicuously shifted 
from the neighborhood to the village and town functioning as a 
service station for the outlying farms. Formerly a neighborhood 
meant the group of farm-neighbors whose life has already been 
illustrated, each group typically provided with its country store, 
its school, its church, often its grange or lodge. 

These communal institutions have been transferred to the 
town, one by one, sometimes one going first, sometimes another. 
The neighborhood farm-group is left with depleted social re- 
sources. This process has been going on with acute rapidity 
throughout rural America. Such is the concrete reality behind 
the phrase, ‘‘the breakdown of the neighborhood.” 

Now the life of the neighborhood and its church looked 
back in the direction of a far simpler face-to-face grouping, 
namely, that of the primitive clan-village. Here was found the 
original form of permanent human grouping, that based on blood 
relationship without differentiation of interests. 

Now a survey of social tendencies throws very immediate 
light upon the case of the Church in the modern world. It dis- 
covers a process running throughout modern society which is 
changing it generally from a set of communities to a set of as- 
sociations. 

The new principle of human association, which was earlier 
traced as affecting the Church, affects equally all types of Amer- 
ican institutions. It has broadened when it has not broken 
neighborhood limits and freed human relations from the accident 
of contiguity. 

In constrast, then, with community, which implies a common 
focus for all of life, each association stands as an organized single 
purpose within life. 

. ... What will happen when these controls become ex- 
hausted with the growth of the associative principle? All along 
what some personalize as a Satanic principle in society, and 
what others psychologize as its demonic element, has now and 
again gotten out of hand and tragically shown the limitations of 
the capacity of the social process to produce harmonious order.— 
From a report on “Church and Community’’ prepared for the Oxford 
Conference by the Rev. H. Paul Douglass. 
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A Paradox for Patriots 


A. J. Allen 


MERICANISM used to be a good word. But 
it’s on the scrapheap now. “Patriotism” is a 
good word. But there are indications that it 
too may be on the skids. 

For when wars and rumors of wars are abroad in 
the land, the term “patriotism” becomes a smoke- 
screen behind which many devious paths are pursued. 
It becomes a curtain concealing selfish motives and 
evil plans. And in the excitement and confusion 
which tense foreign relations bring, the man in the 
street does not stop to make a cold and unemotional 
analysis of utterances labeled as patriotic, whether 
they be orations of the ether waves or editorials of 
the press. 

For patriotism is a powerful lever in influencing 
the actions of men. It is one of the symbols by which 
men think. Originating as it does out of the competi- 
tive struggle of primitive society, it is as essential to 
the life of the group as the ego is to the life of the in- 
dividual. If the “we-group’” is to survive the on- 
slaughts of the “‘they-group,” it must have more than 
mere self-consciousness arising from a gregarious in- 
stinct. It must develop the hard crust of group pride 
and a willingness to make individual sacrifices for 
group welfare. “Our traditions’ must be defended 
and preserved. And those who are aware of this 
need and are willing to meet it are considered as be- 
ing imbued with patriotism, the highest of all group 
virtues. 

Thus patriotism acquires an emotional overtone 
and takes on value within itself, so that any cause 
which can be tagged as patriotic automatically at- 
tracts a following. And the term “patriotism’’ be- 
comes not only a symbol by which men think, but, in 
addition, an adequate excuse for not thinking. 

War fever is not a new thing. It is as old as 
human conflict»;which is as old as man. But the ease 
with which selfish interests, under the guise of love of 
country, can take advantage of periods of tension to 
further their own designs is greater now than ever 
before. In your grandfather’s time issues were clearly 
drawn and lines of demarcation were easy to distin- 
guish. Then, one could be confident that a cause 
labeled patriotic was not sailing under false colors, 
but was inspired by a noble sentiment, an unselfish 
love of country devoid of personal considerations. 
But today things are different. 

First, true patriotism itself-is in the process of 
change. For this world, which by phenomenal prog- 
ress in transportation and communication has been 
made into a tight little community, is demanding a 
patriotism capable of transcending national boundaries 
and encompassing more than immediate problems and 
temporary objectives. And it is not nearly as difficult 
to feign a changing sentiment as a sentiment whose 
definition is fixed and constant. 

Not only has the world grown smaller, but also 
the techniques for influencing the peoples of the world 
have greatly improved. The thought life of the man 
in the street is today more fully under the control of 
outside influences than ever before. Even in a de- 


mocracy such as the United States, people come to the 
same conclusions about the same things at the same 
time. There are many forces that play upon our 
thought life, affect our attitudes and determine our 
actions.. But propaganda, because it is highly or- 
ganized and skillfully directed, is the most dangerous. 

This potent force, practically unknown before 
1914, can be and is being used for many other pur- 
poses besides making the country aware of dangers 
inherent in untoasted cigarettes. The methodology 
that made American advertising agencies successful 
is just as easily set to building war attitudes and spread- 
ing fear and hatred. The radio news commentators 
who tell of slaughter in Spain and the newspapers that 
bring us stories of political difficulties in France, exert 
a powerful pressure on what and how we think. And 
it is what and how we think that determines America’s 
position in the furore created by a fascist coup in 
Brazil or in the threatening Russo-Japanese imbroglio. 

The armed truce of 1918 which we were pleased 
to call peace, is now broken by wars among several 
nations. And the rest of the world is fully aware of 
the contagious nature of this disease called war. 
Standing as close to the edge as any other country, 
America herself is experiencing the excitement and 
confusion of war fever. Out of the bewildering welter 
of diverse opinion, conflicting interests, selfish motives 
and camouflaged designs, there come petitions and 
boycotts, leagues and associations, each with its own 
plan of action and its supporters with their own rea-~ 
sons for their support. 

There are those who support the Japanese boy- 
cott because they think it’s the quickest way to stop 
the war. There are others who support it because they 
know it’s even more effective than the Smoot-Hawley 
tariff in keeping the market clear of cheap foreign 
competition. 

There are those who oppose the invoking of our 
present neutrality legislation for fear it will force us 
into war. But not the least articulate are those who 
stand to suffer a financial loss on such a move. 

There are those who support a big navy program 
because they think it’ll give work to the unemployed. 
And then there are those who support it because they 
visualize more orders for their factories. 

Some folks are all for a belligerent attitude toward 
the Japanese because they think our national pride 
was outraged when the Japanese fired on the flag. 
Others are of the same mind because they know a war 
will mean higher prices. 

There are those who would intervene in Brazil 
to prevent the exploitation of people of the Western 
hemisphere by a fascist power. There are others who 
would follow the same course to prevent the exploita- 
tion of that rich source of raw materials by any but 
our own manufacturers. 

Our attention is besieged by all kinds of interests. 
And every interest has an axe to grind. But the axeis 
always concealed between the lines of an argument. 
The argument is bolstered by quotations from Amer- 
ican Presidents and phrases from the National Anthem. - 
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‘The scroll on which the argument is written is white 
and the ink they use is blue. Then, after all the 
carefully chosen phrases are written, it is rolled up and 
tied with a bright red ribbon. Few are the people 
who discern the axe. But many are they who in 
patriotic fervor sharpen the instrument of their own 
destruction. 

“Americanism” was discarded because of the 
company it kept. The deeds committed in the name 


of “patriotism” may well make this term passé. But 
the loss of a word is of little consequence. Our con- 
cern is for the sentiment which that word denotes. 
For when a true and whole-hearted love of country 
can be deluded and confused, when it can be subsi- 
dized by selfish interests, then is the life of the nation 
in peril. For it is through the conscription and the 
regimentation of the people’s patriotism that dic- 
tators rise to power. 


Dr. Tomlinson’s Tour 
South Africa and the United States 


The Worcester Evening Gazette is publishing an in- 
teresting series of articles by Dr. Vincent E. Tomlinson, 
who has recently returned from a trip abroad. With 
the kind permission of Dr. Tomlinson and of Mr. Moses 
Williams, editor of the Gazette, and the kind assistance of 
Mrs. Arthur J. Knight in securing the copy, we are able 
to give generous extracts from these articles to our 
readers. 


E have made the first objective of our tour— 
the round of South Africa. Tomorrow we 
sail for India. We have traveled many 

miles by rail and motor car and have used up two 
months in doing it. We have visited the chief cities, 
read the newspapers, talked with the people we have 
met. Now you are wondering perhaps what we think 
of it all. In former letters we have told that for the 
traveler it has much of interest. We will not go over 
that again. What we will try to discuss is how South 
Africa compares with other countries, what its pros- 
pects are. 

In many ways South Africa reminds an American 
of home. It is a comparatively new country and it is 
developing. Many of the people ask: ‘‘What do you 
think of South Africa? Don’t you think we have a 
great future?’ We know folks at home, particularly 
in the newer West, who talk like that. This leads me 
to take a few minutes to compare the two countries. 
While the U. S. A. has of course a great deal more 
territory, it is quite significant that we have a popu- 
lation of one hundred and twenty-five million to the 
Union of South Africa’s two million, if one limits it 
to its whites. You reply, perhaps, ‘‘we have been at it 
longer,’ but not much. The Pilgrims landed in Plym- 
outh in 1620. The Dutch settled at Cape Town in 
1651. Since then the process of colonization and de- 
velopment has been going on in both countries. 

Our South African friends often say, ““‘We need 
people, need to have our country filled up as yours is, 
then we would have our own home market.” If you 
go from Cape Town to Johannesburg, South Africa’s 
two largest cities, it is approximately a journey of one 
thousand miles and in that distance the only place of 
any size through which you pass is Kimberley, with a 
population, white and black, of sixty thousand. If 
you start from Boston and go to Chicago, also a jour- 
ney of about one thousand miles, you pass through 
such populous centers as Worcester, Springfield, Al- 
bany, Utica, Syracuse, Buffalo, Cleveland and Toledo, 
oz it may be Detroit and some of Michigan’s other ex- 
panding automobile cities. 


Why is it we have grown so fast and South Africa 
apparently so slowly? Some might reply, “South 
Africa is a great deal farther away from Europe than 
America.” That is true; but in these days of quick 
travel South Africa’s immigration still lags. The 
reason I think is two-fold. A great deal of the land 
is poor and will not sustain a large population, and 
there always has been a lack of unity on the part of 
those responsible for its settlement and administra- 
tion. First, as to its physical resources. Much of the 
land of South Africa is mountainous and most of it 
without timber. While rich mineral deposits have been 
disclosed in certain parts of the country most of the 
mountainous land is valueless. The people who try 
to live there barely exist. They are like our “poor 
whites” in the mountainous districts of the South. 

Then there is the vast plateau country, the Karoo, 
which stretches almost all of the way from Cape Town 
to Rhodesia. It is an arid, treeless plain like some of 
our western prairie land which is constantly suffering 
from drought. Soil erosion is a much discussed sub- 
ject in South Africa, as it is in some parts of our coun- 
try. The trouble is so much of the land is of this sort 
one sees little future for it. Of course, there are some 
who say “‘it only needs irrigation to be productive.”’ 
But how are you going to irrigate when the rainfall 
is slight and the course of the streams for much of 
the year is marked by their dry beds? As a matter of 
fact, while we have been filling up the rich lands of 
our Mississippi valley with a large population, the 
Karoo country of South Africa has invited a very 
poor and scattered settlement, and we can see little 
prospect of anything different. 

As to the lack of harmony of South Africa’s 
settlers, it seems to be something that started with 
the opening of the country and has persisted ever 
since. The strife began when those two vigorous and 
stubborn races, the Dutch and the English, engaged 
in a bitter struggle for the administration of the Cape 
Colony. The British won and always have had a large 
influence in South Africa; but from another point of 
view the Dutch won and are winning out today. 

Dutch have been the people -with the large 
families, and have stuck to the soil. When they felt 
the English were too dominant on the Cape they 
trekked out of it up North and founded their Orange 
Free State and the Transvaal Republic. Later, with 
the discovery of gold in the Rand and the swarming 
of a host of outlanders to Johannesburg, Paul Kruger 


- and his Dutch burghers of the Transvaal treated. them 
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very inhospitably. All the Dutch wanted was to be 
left alone, and so by denying franchise very largely 
to the newcomers and taxing unmercifully the mines, 
they stirred up Jameson to his unfortunate raid which 
bore fruit later in the Boer War. The Dutch fought 
bravely and died hard; but what could an army of 
twenty-five thousand or thirty thousand men do 
against the four hundred thousand that the British 
put into the field under Lord Roberts and General 
Kitchener? 

A peace was patched up, the Union of South 
Africa formed of Cape Colony, Natal, Orange Free 
State and the Transvaal, and such large minded 
Dutchmen as General Botha and General Smuts called 
to the helm; but underneath there is a great deal of 
discord, a great deal of the old racial bitterness. While 
we have been in South Africa the campaign has been 
in progress for the election of national officers. 

There were three parties filling the papers with 


their speeches—the Dominion or British Party, which 
can see nothing but the allegiance of South Africa to 
the Union Jack, their leader a former officer in the 
British Army; the National Party, made up of the die- 
hard Dutch, whose candidate was an officer in the 
Boer army and whose platform is that South Africa 
should be independent of Great Britain, a republic 
like our own; and the United Party, in which General 
Smuts is still a leader, whose aim is to harmonize 
differences and keep the South African Union loyal 
to the Crown and to its own independence and in- 
tegrity. The United Party, which is now in power, 
has had to yield to many costly compromises—two 
capitals for instance, one in Cape Town and the 
other in Pretoria—bi-lingualism, English and Afri- 
kaans, and a constant strife between the British and 
the Dutch to hold office. The end is not yet. With 
all our differences, America seems a very united place 
in comparison. 


Written with a Smile 


Rol Benner 


N the current issue of Radical Religion there ap- 
pears an editorial on: “Faith in Man.” It is 
Reinhold Niebuhr’s criticism of an article en- 

titled “Christian Liberalism’s Cardinal Doctrine,’ 
which was published in The Christian Leader (Novem- 
ber 27, 1937). As author of the article, I esteem the 
opinions of so distinguished a critic. His comments, 
however, obviously reflect only a cursory glance at its 
content—which probably explains the amazing phe- 
nomenon of three fallacies in one short editorial. But 
perhaps a busy man who maintains far-reaching in- 
terests in teaching, lecturing, and writing should be 
pardoned for reading fast and occasionally jumping 
at conclusions. 

By way of essential restatement, I have sug- 
gested that Christian Liberalism’s cardinal doctrine 
is a belief in the fundamental goodness of human na- 
ture, which is contradictory to Christian Orthodoxy, 
wherein the corruption of the nature of every man is 
a basic premise; that the future progress of our world 
depends on this ‘faith in man’ becoming accepted as 
a guiding principle in human affairs; that an opti- 
mistic social message is consistent only within a doc- 
trinal framework of such faith in the integrity of 
man and his capacities to achieve the good; that a 
churchman who adopts a social gospel of faith and 
hope while clinging to the forms of Orthodoxy which 
cluster around the doctrines of human depravity, 
vitiates intellectual sincerity and therefore may be 
called a pesudo-liberal; and finally, that pseudo-lib- 
eralism produces a tragic farce which threatens the 
whole cause of Christian Liberalism. 

In his interpretation of this “damned nonsense,” 
Mr. Niebuhr errs in at least three points: 

(1) He fails to see any distinction between Chris- 
tian Orthodoxy and pseudo-liberalism, which is evi- 
denced by his assertion that the writer ridicules all 
“Christians who hold convictions other than his own.” 
On the contrary, the article in question involves only 
those Christians.who do agree with the liberal con- 
victions, but who for one reason or another are cau- 


tious in admitting it. Neither the logical coherence of 
Orthodoxy nor the sincerity of those who believe its 
theology is being assailed. Keen-minded medieval 
philosophers left no gaps or discrepancies in the Or- 
thodox system, which begins with the presupposition 
of “human depravity”’ and builds up to “regeneration’”’ 
with all of its corollaries; furthermore, let it be said 
that he who stands true to this theology deserves the 
respect of all fair-minded people. Although Liberalism 
and Orthodoxy come to the parting of the ways in 
their contradictory answers to the basic problem of 
human nature, a true liberal will not ridicule a person 
who consistently travels the orthodox trail. The pro- 
test arises when a pseudo-liberal walks the one trail 
while whistling the free and joyous melodies that be- 
long to the other; and, if challenged by a heresy hunter, 
points out that his feet are on the straight and narrow 
way! He has adopted a social gospel without risking 
a change in his theological patterns. 

(2) Mr. Neibuhr “had not imagined that the 
liberal creed could sink to so low and vapid a level,” 
but his imagination does function in enabling him to 
read the word “coward”’ into the article. Neither 
this word nor any of its synonyms is contained therein, 
and yet he observes the author’s “firm belief that 
Christians who hold convictions other than his own 
are motivated by cowardice’’—in fact, “‘Pseudo-lib- 
erals are cowards’! These free-handed additaments 
are inaccurate. If the “‘pseudo-liberal’’ were to be 
more fully described, the word victim would be most 
helpful. 

So often a minister or teacher experiences a 
transition in personal faith which becomes an anach- 
ronism in his denominational position. Yet his under- 
girding friends and family ties may be within his 
church; he may have accepted educational advantages 
that involve moral and even legal obligations to that 
church; and he may have a family to support! These 
possible factors can combine into a situation that 
makes it almost impossible, and certainly impractical, 
to risk a change in his affiliations wherein his ministry 
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would be more consistent. In too many instances the 
pseudo-liberal is a victim of his own progress as it 
relates to his circumstances. 

(3) The final fallacy to be considered is that of 
method. In the closing fifth of his editorial Mr. 
Niebuhr curiously weaves in another article (“Beasts 
Fight, Men Argue’), by Frank H. Selden, which 
happened to appear in the same issue. The anomalous 
conclusion is that: ‘The creed of these two articles 
when compressed into one’’ is “We believe in the good- 
ness of human nature but in the cussedness of labor 
organizations!’ Let us pass lightly over the fact that 
he has no scholarly right to “compress” two articles 
written by different persons, even if they do appear in 
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a single issue of a liberal journal ; and obviously, the 
goodness of human nature is no guarantee against 
wickedness in labor leaders (or in capitalists either). 
Most liberals would argue in favor of moral freedom; 
and that through a misuse of capacities any man can 
become exceedingly ornery. It is to be asserted that, 
according to the liberal position, man is divinely en- 
dowed with a moral sense that he ought to do what he 
thinks is right; and this means that he is oriented 
toward the good. We avow faith in the fundamental] 
goodness of human nature, the corollary to which is 
faith in the power of men of good will to overcome all 
evil (including organized cussedness) and progressively: 
to build a decent world. 


Peace“ 


Augustus P. Reccord 


S we scan the field of international relations we 
realize that there was never greater need of 
a message of peace and good will than there is 
today. It sometimes seems as though the nations of 
the world were being subjected to a testing process. 
It may be that they are being asked to determine, 
once for all, whether force is to rule the world, with 
the consequent relapse into barbarism, or whether 
nations, as well as individual men and women, are 
destined to yield to the constraints of love. How will 
the nations of the world respond to this challenge? 
Are national selfishness and greed proof against all 
our efforts to achieve world peace? 

What we have today, even among nations which 
are not engaged in actual warfare, is not peace. It is 
an armed truce. Each nation is resting upon its arms, 
jealously watching every other. For example, in the 
light of 1900 years of Christian preaching and teaching, 
how are we to account for the failure of one disarma- 
ment conference after another? Why are the nations 
of the world spending more money for preparations 
for war than they were spending before the signing 
of the Kellogg Pact, by which they pledged themselves 
to renounce war as a means of settling international 
disputes and to rely upon only pacific means? Why is 
our own United States, the most peaceable and the 
most peace-loving nation in the world, and least li- 
able to attack by a foreign foe, authorizing the largest 
peace-time expenditure for war purposes in its his- 
tory? Only because we have failed to appreciate the 
real import of the Christian message. It is as true 
of nations as of individuals that there can be no peace 
apart from good will. For the nation which allows 
lust for land, passion for power, or greed for gain to 
lead it to encroach upon the rights of weaker peoples, 
there is no peace and there can be no peace while the 
world stands. 

Let us suppose that some artist, perhaps from the 
planet Mars, should descend to earth and attempt to 

paint the scene as he would see it spread out before 
his eyes. In the background we should see the na- 
tions of the old world vying with one another in 
preparations for war, their workmen condemned to 


*An address presented over Radio Station WWJ in Detroit, 
Michigan. 


a life of drudging toil, and, upon each worker’s back, 
an armed soldier whom he must support. On either 
side, in Spain and in China, we should behold actual 
hostilities—the bombing of unfortified towns and 
villages and the slaughter of defenseless women and 
children. In the foreground we should see our be- 
loved America, last born among the nations, suc- 
cumbing to the same war hysteria and seeking to sur- 
pass the nations of the old world in the magnitude and 
effectiveness of our military and naval equipment. 
Above we should see the heavens opened and a dove 
winging its way to earth, with an olive branch in its 
beak. And below carrier pigeons, risking life and 
limb amid shot and shell, bearing messages from one 
war-maker to another. You may call such a picture a 
travesty. Would it not be, rather, a masterpiece of 
realism? And what would be its title? Would it be 
“Peace on Earth, Good Will to Men,” or would it be 
“Christian Love Among the Nations Seems the Twin 
of Heathen Hate’’? 

I would not give the impression that big arma- 
ments are the only menace to peace. On the contrary 
we ought never to forget those words of Colonel Rep- 
ington, a man who knew war at first hand, that “arma- 
ments are symptoms of a political disease. They are 
not the disease itself. The real diseases are unstable 
exchanges, unsound currencies, hampered trade and 
the false nationalism which shuns obligatory arbitra- 
tion.” “Cure these diseases,’’ he states, “and arma- 
ments will cure themselves.” And how are they to 
be cured? Only by'the co-operative effort of all na- 
tions which deem themselves really civilized. 

Most of our international problems have their 
origin in international suspicion, international hatred, 
international greed. One nation seeks a monopoly of 
the world’s commerce and trade, and provides itself 
with a big army and a big navy for the purpose of pro= 
tecting its interests on land or sea. Other nations 
assume that this nation has designs upon their integ- 
rity or honor, and begin to create similar armies and 
navies for purposes of defense. Soon the race is on. 
Under such conditions it requires but a single spark, 
struck by some irresponsible fanatic as at Sarajevo, 
to fire the whole mass and lead to a world conflagra-~ 
tion. This is the way in which the last world war 
began, and this is the way the next world war may be~ 
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gin, unless we can arouse such international confidence 
and good will that the nations will abandon this rivalry 
in the instruments of war and join in a friendly rivalry 
in the things that make for peace. 

And now who should lead in this effort to make 
the Christian message a reality if not the United 
States of America? We are the richest and most 
powerful nation on the face of the earth, and therefore 
ours is the major responsibility. Thus far we have 
shrunk from assuming such leadership. The League 
of Nations was organized at the instigation of an 
American President, for the purpose of insuring col- 
lective action, but we, fearful of our sovereignty, 
refused to join. Then came the World Court, pat- 
terned after our American judicial system, but we 
availed ourselves of a technicality and refrained from 
becoming a member. We did sign the Kellogg Pact 
and the Nine Power Treaty, but the failure of the re- 
cent Brussels Conference has demonstrated the fu- 
tility of such measures unless some nation is willing 
to take the lead. There we saw the representatives 
of Great Britain, France and America, each declaring 
that it would follow if one of the others would lead the 
way, and each in turn declining that honor. What 
was needed at Brussels was a good cheer leader who 
could have lined up these various representatives and, 
at a given signal, had them accept joint responsibility. 
As it was, nothing was accomplished except to assure 
the Japanese war-lords, and incidentally Hitler and 
Mussolini, that they could go as far as they might 
wish with their policy in international brigandage 
without fear of interference on the part of the demo- 
cratic powers. 

I am more than ever convinced that, if the peace 
of the world is to be assured, America must take the 
lead. If we refuse, no other nation will dare, or, as 
Will Irwin once said, “If we arm to the teeth, other 
nations will follow through fear.”’ This does not 
mean that I wish to see the United States involved in 
another war. God forbid that our young men should 
ever again cross the sea for such a purpose. What I 
wish is for this nation to take the lead in creating the 
conditions which will make such a world catastrophe 
impossible. We should announce to the world that 
we are done with war forever, that we believe in peace, 
that we intend to govern our relations with other 
nations only by considerations of peace, and that we 
stand ready to do everything in our power, short of 
actual warfare, to insure the peace of the world. If 
we had taken this stand at the close of the world 
war,—adding to this declaration the statement that 
we were ready to join with the more favored nations 
in giving to the less favored equal access to the raw 
materials of the world,—I cannot believe that Japan 
would have invaded China, or that Italy would have 
embarked upon its conquest of Ethiopia, or that the 
legitimate government of Spain would now be de- 
fending itself against an army made up largely of Moor- 
ish mercenaries and German and Italian volunteers. 
This would mean the abandonment of our ‘policy of 
isolation and the giving up of all attempts to preserve 
an impossible neutrality, but it would also mean 
the abolition of war and the dawn of peace. Let us 
suppose that the three great democratic powers 
should decree that any nation which wantonly in- 


vades a sister nation places itself beyond the pale of 
civilized powers, and that as long as it persists in 
such invasion, they will have no intercourse with 
government or people. How long before that nation 
would be brought face to face with nese or 
revolution? 

We shall never be free from the tires of war 
until we develop a will for peace which shall be as 
powerful and as effective as the will for war has been 
in the past. Events have proved that a permanent 
and enduring peace can never be achieved by force. 
It can be achieved only by some form of collective 
security based upon mutual confidence and trust. 
There can be no safety for one until there is safety 
for all. During the early days in the far West, when 
there was no responsible government, every man car- 
ried a revolver and a bowie knife and kept a gun be- 
hind the door. The moment responsible government 
was established revolvers and knives were discarded 
as needless luxuries and guns were retained only as 
souvenirs. As long as there is no responsible organiza- 
tion for insuring collective security, no nation will 
dare to disarm. Let such an organization be formed, 
either the League of Nations or some similar means 
of insuring collective security, and how long would it 
be before the nations of the world would disband 
their armies and scrap their navies as belonging to a 
world that had passed away, never to return? 
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Mass. 


Herbert Bayard Swope and Harrison Williams were the 
finalists in a geographic game, wherein the latter was called 
upon to mention a country, city, etc., starting with an “E.”’. . . . 
Williams pondered and, with some hesitancy, offered “Elyria.” 
. . “Unless you refer to ‘Illyria’ of Greek mythology,’’ Swope 
said, “I challenge you. That’s spelled with an ‘I.’ Where is 
Elyria?’”’. . . Williams hesitated, pondered again, and cautiously 
whispered: “‘Ohio. That’s it—Ohio.” . . . ‘Ridiculous,’ Swope 
insisted. ‘‘I’ll bet you $500 you’re wrong.” . .. Williams con- 
sidered it carefully . ... and took the bet, which finally was 
increased to $10,000. . . . ““Okay,’’ Swope agreed, and reached 
for an atlas. ... “Don’t bother,’’ Williams told him... . 
“Why not?’ Swope replied. ‘I want to look up Elyria and see - 
if it’s in Ohio.” . . . “Don’t bother,” Williams confessed. ‘I 
was born there.’”’—Leonard Lyons in Philadelphia Record. 
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As a Factory Worker Sees It 


HE following poem is by Edward S. Clark of 

New Britain, Conn. The Rev. W. C. Timmons, 

D. D., pastor of the South Church, Congrega- 
tional, of New Britain sends it to us with this letter: 


I am enclosing herewith a poem written by a very 
humble worker in one of our factories. He is a man with 
practically no formal education, but one of those rare 
souls who intuitively senses the truth. He evidently 
reads a great deal and often has the inspiration to put 
down on paper the great passions that stir his soul. 
The other day he came into my office and asked me to 
read his poem and to send it somewhere where it might 
be used. Now, of course, I know that you have hundreds 
of such manuscripts come to your desk; but this seemed 
to me to be a very fine poem, especially from one in 
such humble station in life. If you can use it, you 
might say that the author represents the great mass 
of factory workers who feel more deeply than we realize. 


THE VISION 
A. The Pageant 


Hour by hour, in measured meter, as when ocean’s surges beat, 
Was the sound, in rhythmic cadence, of the tread of marching 


feet. 

Gayly waved bright-colored banners, welcome to the boys re- 
turned 

From the war’s terrific horrors where fierce hate and passion 
burned. 


Strains of military music rang out clear, triumphant, strong, 
Stirring deep the heart’s emotions of a vast, exultant throng. 


Bugles blared their shrill defiance; rolling thunder of the drum 
Heralds forth the marching warriors, proudly conscious as they 
come. 


Brightly gleamed the shining metal in the sun’s hot, lurid glare; 
Tattered flags of many battles fluttered idly in the air. 


Loud the plaudits of the thousands—oh, how wildly they ac- 
claimed! 
Soft the spoken words of pity for the wounded and the maimed. 


Here one saw an eager matron with her face illumed with joy 
As among the serried phalanx she espied her only boy. 


And another, too, was smiling, though her heart was anguish- 


torn 
By the memory of the lost one—stifled pain forever borne. 


B. Agitation 
It was night. Ah, I was weary! Yet I sought repose in vain; 
Ere in retrospect the pageant passed in slow review again. 


Restless, turning on my pillow, as the laggard minutes rolled 
Into the dark, forgotten past. O’er and o’er the church clock 
tolled. 


Time passed on—how long I know not—ere my pulsing brain 
grew still. 
Now, perhaps, with fever bated, Nature would her functions fill. 


Fairy fingers touched my eyelids, and they closed in sweet re- 
pose, 
Banishing the day’s wild tumult in the calm which slumber knows. 


Peaceful sleep! Ah, how refreshing when the mind, relieved of 
care, 


Sinks into a deep oblivion—'tis a peace beyond compare. 


The Vision 
Part I. The Battle 


Hark! What means that horrid clamor? 
in mirth? 
Has the sinful Force of Evil gained possession of the Earth? 


Do the devils shout 


Has damned Greed, the breath of Hades, smote the face of man 
again, 
Driving him, betrayed by falsehood, into conflict, into pain? 


Dimly seen, a vision rises from the dark days of the past, 
When a saddened world was shaken by a war’s terrific blast. 


See! It’s growing clearer, clearer! 
sight! 
Titan hosts have met in battle, clashing in their awful might! 


God in Heaven, oh, what a 


Men, whose face the glare of madness has transformed to menace 
dire; 
Men, whose passions in the battle are an all-consuming fire; 


Men, whose deeds of lofty valor, when the hand of Death’s out- 
flung, 
Win for them our admiration—deeds heroic ever sung. 


In the vision crash of cannon and the crack of rifle fire, 
Dimly seen, too, wild confusion as men fight through gory mire; 


Shrilly whine the speeding bullet; deeply drone the soaring shell— 
Laughter of the gleeful demons in the deepest depths of Hell. 


Angry roarings fill the Heavens when those mighty birds of prey 
Soared and dived in deadly combat—’twas a strange and awful 
fray. 


Brave men, filled with ghastly horror, fled before the fatal 
breath 
That, with slow and stealthy slyness, crept, implacable as Death. 


Horrid screams of hellish torture—all of these the vision found 
As it etched the scene of battle o’er the sodden, bloody ground. 


Ah! The scythe of Death was busy mid those men—may God 
rest them— 
As they gave their greatest tribute mid a thund’rous requiem, 


While the blue of Heaven was darkened by the clouds of smoke 
that rolled, 
And the smiling sun grew somber at the miseries untold. 


Part II. Intervention 


Far above the field of battle, looking down upon the strife, 
There appeared a form in Cloudland, and it was instinct with life. 


As I watched it gathered substance. I beheld a Man Divine 
Gazing down upon the shambles where men’s blood ran out like 
wine. 


And his eyes were filled with pity at men’s bitter, bitter rage— 
Why should they, in insane fury, throw away their heritage? 


Life, the greatest boon of Heaven, squandered at ambition’s call; 
Man, created in God’s image, ever held in wretched thrall. 


The Protest 
Then a voice—’twas filled with anguish—cried aloud, ‘‘O God, 
how long 
Wilt Thou let Thy erring children perpetrate this dreadful 
wrong? 
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“Wilt Thou let the Prince of Hades work his will, unchallenged, 
here? 
Wilt Thou let the Force of Evil rule the world through Might 
and Fear? 


“Has the Sacrifice demanded for mankind been made in vain? 
Shall the world be dyed forever in a guilty, crimson stain? 


The Plea 
“Bid them cease this dreadful murder—’tis a sin which Thou 
forbade. 
Let them dwell in peace together—this the dream which Thou 
hast had. 


“Cleanse them of all thoughts of hatred. Purge them of this 
wicked greed. 

Guide them in their hour of trouble. 
of need. 


Help them in their hour 


‘Let their passions, bred in darkness, vanish in Thy care benign. 
Hear me, O my Father, hear me! These misguided ones are 
mine!” 
The Answer 


Then a Voice rang through the Heaven as the thunder in a gale; 
’T was the voice of God Almighty ringing out in awful hail: 


“Lucifer, proud Prince of Darkness, ruler of the Nether Lands, 
Once, Archangel, thou wert with Me, leader of angelic bands. 


“‘Why dost thou offend Me further? 
hate? 
Ev’ry crime by them committed surely seals thy awful fate. 


Why fill men with senseless 


“°Twas thy pride that caused thy downfall to the lower depths 
of Hell 
Where, amid eternal torment that thou merit, thou shalt dwell. 


“To the place from whence thou comest now return. Away! 
Begone! © 

On this earth thy power is broken; thine, and all thy devil’s 
spawn.” 


Part III. Utopia 


Now a change came in the vision, and I saw the world anew; 
Saw the glory of the Heavens, glory of the shining blue, 


Whence the smiling sun, benignant, shed abroad its rays_of 
health 

On a world of peace and plenty—’twas a world of boundless 
wealth. 


’Twas a world of understanding. Hate was gone forever more, 
No more need of mighty armies; there were never thoughts of war. 


Here man worshiped Truth and Justice as the gods that were su- 
preme. 

This the end for which man’s striven; this, fulfillment of his 
dream. 


The Awakening 


Then the vision slowly faded; fainter grew—and then was gone— 
And I slept serene, untroubled, ’til the coming of the dawn. 


Iawoke. The sun was streaming from the lower eastern skies, 
And the glory of the morning dazed my newly opened eyes. 


I bethought me of the pageant, and the dream that from it eame— 
Foolish lust for wealth and power; this the cause of mankind’s 
shame. 


Were the things I’d seen prophetic? Had a sign been given me? 
Truth triumphant over falsehood with the world as it should be? 


Man may never read the future—that’s withheld from mortal 
eyes. 


Honor, Justice, lie before us; they shall be man’s greatest prize. 
* * ok 


THE WHY, WHAT, WHERE, WHEN AND HOW 
of the 
INSTITUTE OF WORLD AFFAIRS 


(Fourth Session August 13-20, 1938) 


Why 
BECAUSE the World is our Neighbor, the Institute of World 
Affairs was established in August, 19385, by a group of 
people who, busy the year round with the circumscribed affairs 
of personal economics, realized that a week each summer under 
conditions of physical rest and mental stimulus would make 
them better citizens. 
What 


In 1935, 1986 and 1937 the Institute has presented courses 
on such subjects as The Background of Present World Conditions; 
The Far East; Minorities, Political and Religious, in Present-Day 
Europe; American Foreign Relations and Their Results; North- 
eastern Europe—the Slavs; The British Empire. 

The faculty includes, among others, the Dean of the In- 
stitute, Dr. Arthur Irving Andrews, formerly professor of his- 
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tory in certain American and European universities; Prof. Clif- 
ford C. Hubbard of Wheaton College; Prof. K. Augusta Sutton, 
State Normal School, Danbury, Conn.; Prof. Joseph Mayer, 
Consultant in Economies, Library of Congress; Dr. Arthur P. 
Coleman of Columbia University; Dr. Josef Hane, Czechoslovak 
editor, author and diplomat; Prof. John Perley Davison of Mid- 
dlebury College; Prof. Melvin H. Laatsch of the University of 
Vermont; Prof. G. Nye Steiger of Simmons College; Mr. Ben- 
jamin G. B. Durkee of the University of Pennsylvania. The 
program has comprised morning courses, followed by Round 
Table Discussions, and Book Notes presented by Dwight H. 
Allen, Educational Director. The Institute issues to members at 
intervals Bibliographies on the subjects discussed at the summer 
sessions. Throughout Institute Week there is a Publishers’ Ex- 
hibit of timely pertinent books. 

Founded by Universalists, the Institute is wniversal in the 
dictionary sense of the word: it seeks as members all who are in- 
terested in all people and their problems all over the world. 
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STRAIGHT TALK TO A CROOKED TRADE 


In the midst of other alarms, our old-time enemy the brewer 
is not enjoying a completely peaceful prosperity. 

For one thing, he is trying to divorce his trade from that of 
the distiller, but with poor success. No matter how far the 
brewery may be from the distillery, their respective bottles meet 
in fraternal fellowship at the bar of the sal— we mean tavern, 
inn, cafe, club, grocery or other filling station. 

Not long ago the United States Brewers’ Association held a 
convention, and made the mistake of inviting the Federal Alcohol 
Administrator, Mr. W. S. Alexander, to address the five hundred 
assembled brewers. 

Some of them think they might as well have invited Mrs. 
Ida B. Wise-Smith, or Daniel Poling, or Ernest Cherrington. 
For they heard, from their own platform, these plain and dis- 
turbing words: 

“Gentlemen, beer is not coca cola. No campaign of educa- 
tion conducted by the brewing industry, regardless of how ex- 
tensive it may be, will ever convince the American public that 
beer is a soft drink. We have not yet come to the point where 
the citizens of any community, large or small, look upon the beer 
tavern or taproom in the same light as the soda fountain or corner 
drug store. You can never succeed in separating beer from other 
alcoholic beverages in the public mind, nor can you hoodwink a 
community into unconcern with the conditions existing in the 
local taproom.” 

Then Mr. Alexander proceeded to tell the brewers that 
they’d better let themselves be pretty stiffly regulated, or else— 

He assured them that the brewing trade would be consulting 
its own interest to support Federal regulations which would re- 
sult in the prohibition of exclusive outlets, prohibition of any 
interest on the part of the brewer in the business of a retailer, 
prohibition of the supplying of fixtures, signs, services, and other 
things of value by the brewer to the local dealer, prohibition of 
commercial bribery, conditional sales, improper labeling and 
advertising practices. 

These practices, by the way, are prohibited by the Federal 
Alcohol Administration. But you, dear reader, are permitted to 
guess, though the brewers know very well, just how faithfully the 
forbidden practices are avoided and eschewed and completely 
forsaken by the beer barons. 

They know. But they won’t change. They’ll go on defy- 
ing the law, defying public opinion, encouraging lawlessness and 
vice, because there’s money in it. And brewers love their profits, 
even more than their beer, or their honor, or their country. 

And one day they’!l wonder at their universal unpopularity. 
— Northwestern Christian Advocate. 


* * * 


IMMORAL 


Here is the most immoral paragraph we have ever read: 

“We arrived upon them unobserved, and immediately 
dropped our loads of explosives. ...I remember that one 
group of horsemen gave me the impression of a budding rose as 
the bombs fell in their midst. It was exceptionally good fun.” 

These are the words of Vittorio Mussolini describing the 
sport of dropping bombs on Ethiopians. If we must have censor- 
ship, there is far more reason for the suppression of these obscene, 
immoral and cruel words by the Church of which the aviator is a 
member than its attack upon novels and plays which borrow 
from naughty boys phrases not used in polite society which may 
nevertheless have impaired the morals of no one. We can recol- 
lect at the present time just two moving pictures which shocked 
us as immoral. By which we mean that they seemed to be dan- 
gerous to our own moral balance. (Most reformers want to sup- 
press what of course could never hurt them, but might be dan- 
gerous to the feeble-minded.) These two plays were artistic and 
appealing and exciting. One dealt with Mexico, and pictured as 
a perfectly natural thing the casual torture and slaughter of the 
enemies of the hero—or was he the villain? The other was a 
sort of G-man picture, in which the G-men were as homicidal as 
the old gangsters. And they were not officers of the law, but self- 


appointed reformers who “‘cleaned up’’ a corrupt Western town 
by simply shooting all the wicked politicians. Such plays are 
immoral because they have a subtle degrading effect upon moral 
standards.—Percy Sylvester Malone in The Churchman. 


* * * 


THE CHURCH AND WAR 


“The Church and War’ will be the subject of an all-day 
Conference of Christian ministers and Jewish rabbis of Greater 
New York and the metropolitan and commuting area, at the 
Broadway Tabernacle Congregational Church, Broadway and 
Fifty-sixth Street, New York City, on Tuesday, March 1. The 
evening service, to which the public is invited, will include ad- 
dresses by Dr. John Haynes Holmes of the Community Church, 
Dr. Harry Emerson Fosdick of the Riverside Church, and 
scripture reading and prayer by Rabbi William F. Rosenblum of 
Temple Israel, concluding with a solemn service of consecration 
to peace. 

Early replies to the letter of invitation, sent by Dr. Allan 
Knight Chalmers, minister of the Broadway Tabernacle Church, 
on behalf of the original group who were responsible for the call- 
ing of the Ministers’ Peace Meeting at Riverside Church, May 2, 
1935, indicate that these Christian and Jewish religious leaders 
who publicly declared their solemn Covenant of Peace, at that 
impressive service three years ago, are standing by their con- 
viction. Dr. Chalmers states that 210 of the 274 signers of the 
Peace Pledge are still living within the metropolitan area; and of 
the 127 replies already received, only two men have weakened in 
their absolute conviction. The other 125 state that their con- 
viction is ‘‘stronger than ever.” 

Dr. Chalmers announces the following program for the day’s 
conference: Morning service of worship from eleven to 12.30 
in Taylor Chapel of the Broadway Tabernacle, with Dr. George A. 
Buttrick, minister of the Madison Avenue Presbyterian Church, 
as the speaker. The afternoon session, from 2.30 to 5.30, will be 
given to open discussions on the following subjects: ‘‘Collective 
Security and Neutrality,’ led by Dr. Roswell P. Barnes, secre- 
tary of the Federal Council of Churches; ‘“‘The Boycott,” led by 
Dr. Henry Neumann, leader of the Brooklyn Ethical Culture 
Society, and “If I Were in China Today,” led by Dr. A. J. 
Muste, minister of the Labor Temple. The subjects of the even- 
ing addresses by Dr. Holmes and Dr. Fosdick will be announced 
later. 


* * * 


JUST BEING ALIVE IS A MIRACLE 


A future life is, you think, unbelievable? How clear it is 
that death is death for men as for all living things. 

Well, I should myself put the matter rather differently. The 
present life is incredible, a future credible. ‘“‘Not to be twice- 
born, but once-born, is wonderful.” To be alive, actually exist- 
ing, to have emerged from darkness and silence, to be here today, 
is certainly incredible. 

A philosopher friend of mine could never, he told me, bring 
himself to believe in his own existence. A future life would be a 
miracle, and you find it difficult to believe in miracles? I, on the 
contrary, find it easy. They are to be expected. The starry 
world in time and space, the pageant of life, the processes of 
growth and reproduction, the instincts of animals, the inven- 
tiveness of nature, the rising and the setting sun, the affections 
and passions, the character of thought, of will, intuition, con- 
sciousness, these singly and together plunge the human mind 
into profound amazement to be in their midst.—Prof. W. Mac- 
Neile. 

* * * 

And no less an authority than the Chicago Tribune, self- 
styled ‘‘greatest newspaper in the world,” begins a story: “Awak- 
ening of the Episcopalian laity to dangers of Christianity will be 
the theme of services to be held throughout the diocese of Chi- 
cago.” Perhaps the Tribune is right: properly understood Chris- 
tianity is the most dangerous religion in the world.—The Living 
Church. 
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Our Library Desk 


Conducted by Harold E. B. Speight 


Canon Barry at the Crossroads 


What Has Christianity to Say? 
F. R. Barry. (Harper. $2.00.) 


We do not mean by our title that the 
author of this book has reached a point of 
decision and must now take one or the 
other of two roads. We mean that he 
stands where many people pass on many 
roads and he meets them where they are, 
understands their aims or their aimless- 
ness, their hopes and their fears. And he 
has a very positive word for them all, a 
word that reveals a Christian faith in their 
worth and an understanding of their 
deepest need. 

This is a good deal to say, but it is a 
long time since we have read so forthright 
and realistic a presentation of a faith so 
inclusive. Dr. Barry does not now speak 
to the academic mind about rather specu- 
lative problems, if he ever did. He speaks 
to men and women who meet life in its 
urgency and concreteness, and he speaks 
as one who has convictions about the ends 
worth pursuing and the realities on which 
they can rely. Rector of a West End 
parish and a canon of Westminster, wel- 
come in university pulpits, Dr. Barry is 
more clearly a prophet of the Church 
Universal than these details about his 
status might seem to imply. The Church 
of England cannot be thought of as stag- 
nant or tradition-bound so long as it 
produces, nourishes, and gives free scope 
to such men. 

Dr. Barry is primarily concerned to 
express the central faith about man, his 
nature and his destiny, that represents 
the Christian gospel, and to indicate at 
how many points this faith bears directly 
upon what we are making and might make 
of our civilization. He feels that the moral 
paralysis of the world today and the lead- 
erlessness of contemporary democracy is 
due ‘‘to sheer lack of creative conviction 
to stay the rot and give it a fresh start and 
release the powers of healing and renewal.”’ 
More than one conviction is open to us, 
but the grounds vary in validity and the 
consequences also differ. ‘‘That we are 
second cousins to the monkeys we must 
accept with what grace we can; and when 
we observe the behavior of our species, 
it puts. no great strain on our credulity. 
But it is not especially good news. It is 
not a slogan for which men will march. 
The really exciting fact for me to hear is 
that they are called to be God’s sons. If 
that is true, it has trumpet notes in 
tt. 

But, of course, the question is whether 
this “exciting fact’”’ is credible, and in 
what sense it can be. And it is to deal 
with this question that Canon Barry 
turns, with a scholarly appreciation of the 


By 


Any book reviewed in the Leader may be obtained 
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history of the Christian conviction but 
with also a gift for freshness of exposition. 
As Christianity reads the story (the whole 
story, it must-be emphasized), man “‘is not 
(as he once hoped) a god, nor (as he now 
begins to fear) an animal. He is a soul, 
still in the making. The child of natural 
and organic process, a creature dependent 
at every stage of development on powers 
not his own, he is claimed and called by 
Spiritual Reality to accept the responsi- 
bility of self-hood and to become a person 
in response to it.” 

The significance of man’s true nature, 
thus defined, is brought out in the closing 
chapters on Christian standards and com- 
promises. Dr. Barry calls for a prophetic 
and unambiguous witness to the higher 
standards which Christianity opposes to 
either the attempt of the State to control 
human life or the contentment of good men 
with vaguely conceived purposes of human 
betterment which have no root in the 
Eternal Will. 

Even those who would at some points 
choose different language than that which 
Canon Barry uses may well discover that 
he is dealing with the profoundest issues 
of our time, and that he has a vigorous and 
persuasive message. How can we achieve 
the wider hearing that this message, how- 
ever it may be phrased, deserves? We 
agree with Dr. Barry that it is only the 
conviction which is the central theme of 
his book that “ean give mankind confi- 
dence and sanity and set it free from hys- 
teria and panic.” 


* * 


Finding God 
You Can Find God. By Edward Shillito. 
(Willett, Clark. $1.50.) 


Readers .of the correspondence from 
England regularly contributed to the 
Christian Century know Mr. Shillito and 
his broad interests and sympathies. In 
this book a number of short chapters deal 
thoughtfully and wisely with many of the 
same questions as Dr. Barry takes up in 
the volume reviewed above. The two 
books might well stand together, repre- 
sentative of the rational, realistic and 
ardent defense of spiritual values offered 
by two of London’s finest preachers and 
religious teachers. 

* * 


Kirby Page on War 


Must We Go to War? By Kirby Page. 
(Farrar and Rinehart. $1.00.) 


Kirby Page is a staunch opponent of 
all policies which contribute to the con- 
tinuance of war as a method of dealing 
with conflicts of interest, but his opposition 
has a positive quality. It reaches what 
many people would repudiate as an ex- 
treme program of pacifist refusal to par- 
ticipate in or support any war, but he is 


realistic, quite familiar with every argu- 
ment on the other side, and cannot be 
dismissed as an emotional idealist. I 
wish I could persuade all my friends who 
believe in ‘‘collective security’? (with 
all the consequences of sanctions invoked 
to maintain the status quo) to read this. 
book, or at least chapters two to five in-- 
clusive, and then tell me on what grounds 
they think Mr. Page is wrong. I com- 
mend the book to all who feel seriously 
concerned about the state of the world, 
not because I happen to agree with the 
author’s main thesis and to admire the: 
clarity and cogency of his discussion, but 
because if we are to reject Mr. Page’s thesis 
and move forward towards war we should 
do this with a full realization that we are: 
rejecting deliberately a program which 
a number of sincere and well-informed 
people believe to be in our own and the: 
world’s interest. There will be neither 
the opportunity nor the disposition to say” 
“T told you so”’ later on. 

First, Mr. Page makes perfectly clear: 
what war means today. It is the method 
of deliberately turning to atrocities to 
overcome the will of opponents. Weshould. 
cease to think of it in terms of high ideals 
and sacrificial devotion, and we should 
envisage its actualities. 

Why do nations fight? A comparison 
of utterances of representative Japanese 
with statements made by Americans shows 
that we have (when it has suited us) pro- 
claimed just such motives and acknowl- 
edged such pressures as Japan admits 
today. “This great pressure of a people: 
moving always to new frontiers, in search 
of new lands, new power, the full freedom 
of a virgin world, has ruled our course and 
formed our policies Jike a Fate.”’ (Wood- 
row Wilson, in 1902!) War is a natural 
fruit of the competitive organization of 
society, when self-interest is enlarged to. 
national interest. We, who have profited 
by freedom to “expand” in the past, can 
not turn self-righteously to a condemnation. 
of peoples now moved by a like urge and a 
like necessity. 

If war is to be averted, we must recog- 
nize how certain proud peoples are situ-— 
ated today with reference to raw materials. 
“Of the twelve most important strategic. 
raw materials . . . . Italy produces none: 
or only a negligible quantity of nine, while. 
Germany and Japan each fail to produce 
seven of these twelve essentials.” (The 
tables of authoritative data are must im- 
pressive.) How can these peoples ac- 
quire what they need, facing high tariff 
walls? How will they propose to acquire 
what they need so long as the nations 
which have resources maintain an im- 
perialistic control over conquered terri- 
tories? The factors that make war a 
real menace are the gross inequalities of 
wealth (within countries and between 
them); the influence and power of indus- 
trialists and financiers in the making of 
foreign policy; and the mental habits of 
the people at large who are familiar with. 
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the ruthless struggle for private gain. Only 
as we take steps to reduce the influence of 
these factors and proceed to secure a co- 
operative consideration of international] 
relationships in the interest of humanity, 
can we hope to avert war. The first step 
is to see that the now aggressive and mili- 
taristic nations are striving for a security 
and a development which we have first 
demanded for ourselves and which we 
have sought by means essentially similar. 
And by ‘we’ I mean the democracies 
which now find Italian, German, and 
Japanese expansion reprehensible. 

Mr. Page discusses many of the ques- 
tions forced upon us by the situation thus 
realistically explored. Is an _ interna- 
tional police force needed? Should the 
United States be willing to engage in hos- 
tilities in Europe or Asia? Can we stay 


out of another great war? What can in- 
dividuals and churches do about war? 
His chapters abound in quotations, but 
each one is telling and the cumulative 
effect is impressive. The testimony of 
others is co-ordinated into a “‘brief’’ to 
which Mr. Page adds not only his own 
earnest witness but his clear insight into 
the actualities of international conflict. 

I should be as ready to read carefully 
an advocacy of the preparedness argument 
or of the sanctionist philosophy if it were 
as clear and telling and sincere as this 
book by Mr. Page, and I think it of great 
importance today that each of these 
principal interpretations of national and 
international “‘interest’’ should be clearly 
presented for study. That is why I am 
grateful to Kirby Page for this book. 

1h gis Sse 


The W. N. M. A. 


The address of the W. N. M. A. is 16 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


CONFERENCE ON THE CAUSE AND 
CURE OF WAR 

It has been my great pleasure to repre- 
sent the Women’s National Missionary 
Association at the sessions of the Thirteenth 
Conference on the Cause and Cure of War, 
held in Washington Jan. 18-21. The gen- 
eral objectives of this organization are: 
1. To build effective peace machinery. 
2. To reduce war machinery. 3. To ob- 
tain guaranteed security against war for 
every nation. 

As I walked into the Washington Hotel 
on Tuesday morning, I thought the Na- 
tional Committee on the Cause and Cure 
of War had great courage this year, of all 
the years since the organization was 
formed, to even hope that peace might be 
maintained. In a world so interdependent, 
so full of misunderstanding and suspicion, 
and where war at the very moment was 
mowing down manhood, leaving destruc- 
tion in its wake, how could they hope to 
maintain peace even for the United States, 
with its geographical advantage of being 
across the sea? 

The Conference opened with a review of 
the outstanding events of the year affecting 
the peace problem. Most of the speakers 
were men, and men who represented widely 
varied professions. Some were economists 
or teachers of economics in our universities, 
some were historians, writers and lecturers 
on world problems, representatives of the 
Department of State and others, including 
a judge of the Permanent Court of Inter- 
national Justice. So you see the Con- 
ference had an opportunity to know what 
opinions are held by a very good cross- 
section of the world’s best informed leaders. 

As I look over my notes, I find it a 
temptation to write rather in detail, but 
neither space nor my readers’ patience 
would permit that, so I shall make my re- 
port as concise as possible and give only 
the most salient features of those illumi- 
nating and faith-restoring sessions. 


There was one point on which, almost 
without exception, every speaker agreed, 
and that was the absolute necessity of a 
World Federation—a League of Nations 
in which the United States would be a 
member. As George Fort Milton put it, 
in the world as it is today no nation can by 
isolation attain for itself, or any other na- 
tion, economic stability or peace. The 
isolationist nation that would live unto 
itself would, in Mr. Milton’s opinion, 
create hate and the suspicion of other na- 
tions, resulting in the very conditions which 
breed war, and it would be war more 
deadly than any the world has yet known. 
It was the belief of several speakers that 
the United States had impeded the course 
of peace by its unwillingness to take part 
in European affairs, and had thereby in- 
curred disfavor among other nations; not 
because they want to involve us in a 
European conflict, but because by our 
aloofness and isolation we make it difficult 
for them to know what course to pursue 
themselves. Neutrality, as defined by 
Felix Morley, is the refusal to draw any 
distinction between the aggressor and his 
victim, and ultimately promotes war, an 
opinion which coincides with that of Mr. 
Milton. 

Needless to say, Japan was a much 
mooted subject, and one which aroused 
volleys of questions from delegates to 
speakers. Everyone was naturally of like 
mind in placing the blame on Japan for 
the present conditions in China, but there 
were conflicting ideas as to the best and 
most effective stand for the United States 
to take. Some people were in favor of a 
boycott, but I think I am correct in saying 
that all of the speakers and most of the 
delegates were against it. We were told 
that a boycott, as a means of chastisement, 
would be totally ineffective unless all the 
nations joined in it, and that it would be 
meaningless unless backed by a willing- 
ness to go to war. Professor Eagleton, of 


New York University, said it is not fair 
to make the workers in the silk mills and 
other innocent Japanese citizens suffer, 
as the inevitable result of a boycott, for 
what is a diplomatic problem. I must ad- 
mit that I, for one, had felt that boycotting 
Japan would be a very good solution of the 
Far Eastern problem, but as I listened to 
those brilliant speakers I was made to see 
that I was entirely wrong. I began to 
think of the Blackmer Home and our mis- 
sionaries in Japan, and all the suffering, 
hunger and privation of the helpless vic- 
tims who would be thrown out of work by 
such a boycott, and then I realized that 
Professor Eagleton had spoken the truth 
when he said it isn’t fair—for who of us 
would bring misery on the innocent? The 
consensus of thought on the Japanese 
question was that, regardless of the posi- 
tion taken by the United States, we are 
going to pay a very large price, and that 
the longer we delay our action, the greater 
the sacrifice is going to be for every Amer- 
ican citizen. 

At the banquet on Wednesday night the 
delegates were given an opportunity to hear 
three prominent women, Mrs. Franklin 
Delano Roosevelt, Mrs. Carrie Chapman 
Catt and Mrs. Ruth Bryan Owen Rhode. 
They were all tremendously inspiring. 
Mrs. Roosevelt asked that the people of 
America try to see the point of view of 
the people of other countries, and then, 
as members of a world community, do 
something at a time of grievance between 
any two nations before those aggrieved reach 
the point of being willing to fight. That last 
thought was a very sane and sobering one, 
and met with the entire approval of all 
present, as evidenced by a thunderous 
round of applause. It does seem that in a 
federation of all nations, where cases of 
one against another would be given a trial 
before all the others, there would be hope 
of averting military conflicts and bringing 
about amicable settlements. 

Mrs. Catt said world history has been 
built upon three outstanding ideas com- 
mon to all religions and composing a 
“moral code”’ for the world—‘‘Thou shalt 
not le. Thou shalt not steal. Thou 
shalt not kill.’”’ But, she said, there came a 
counter code, an “‘immoral code,’’ which 
became just as universal, though never put 
into print, and in it the moral code was 
discarded and all wrongs became rights. 
When nations have been sufficiently 
ashamed, she said, to make pleas for 
general reparations for wrongs done to 
other nations, they will come speedily 
and in humility to insist that the old moral 
code, so long violated, shall be uplifted 
in the peace movement of the world, and 
the old immoral code which has been the 
sponsor of every war since time began, 
shall be repudiated forever. 

I attended a group meeting of the For- 
eign and Home Mission Associations, 
which was held at the headquarters of 
the Washington Federation of Churches. 
Dr. Russell Clinchy, pastor of the Mount 
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Pleasant Congregational Church in Wash- 
ington, spoke on ‘‘The Responsibility of 
Church Women in the Peace Movement.” 
He cited the fact that the shaping of public 
opinion is the most important single factor 
in any big movement, and that every one 
of us should glean as much knowledge as 
we can and from the very best sources, and 
make ourselves individually responsible for 
keeping the peace idea alive. It should be 
studied carefully and talked about in every 
church organization. 

Mrs. Rhode in her talk the night of the 
banquet also stressed the importance of 
enlightened public opinion. In illustra- 
tion of her point, in this respect, she called 
to mind that one tiny snowflake is a very 
frail bit of substance and seemingly unim- 
portant of itself, but that many snowflakes 
have weight enough even to cause the roof 
of a great theater building to collapse, an 
actual demonstration of which we Washing- 
tonians remember all too sadly. And so it 
is with public opinion, for combined it 
can be of great weight. 

The Conference, with a total attendance 
of 902 women, representing eleven na- 
tional women’s organizations, was brought 
to a close with speeches by Mrs. Harper 
Sibley and Pierre de Lanux. Mrs. Sibley 
deplored the existence of unrest throughout 
the world, and called upon every Ameri- 
can citizen to do his share in promoting 
friendliness and good will among our- 
selves and our neighbors in other lands. 
Monsieur de Lanux, who is the Director 
of the Paris Bureau of the League of Na- 
tions, told the Conference that in nearly 
every country the people want peace, and 
want it desperately. In most of Europe, 
he said, there is a very fervent hope that 
something can be done soon that will re- 
move the agitation and fears now existing. 
He said the only way to effect such a plan 
is by bringing together all those nations 
of similar mind, and that the democracies 
of the world should not attempt to combat 
dictatorships, as such, but to demand that 
law and order be preserved, at all costs. 
The time, he said, is short but it is his be- 
lief, as well as the belief of all the speakers, 
that we must do something, and do it now. 

In conclusion let me say that the spirit 
of the entire Conference was one of great 
anxiety, but of hope. And after all, the 
problems are not just for those of us 
whose privilege it was to attend the Con- 
ference on the Cause and Cure of War; it 
is up to every American citizen, for if we 
want to maintain economic stability and 
the comforts that only peace can give us, 
we must also see that the same conditions 
are enjoyed by the people in other lands 
as well. The job is not one for politicians 
alone, but it is yours and mine, and the 
question is “What are we going todo 
about it?” 


Doris Uppercue. 
* * 


AN S. 0. S. AT FRIENDLY HOUSE 
There is a tremendous need at Friendly 


House for baby clothes and particularly for 


outing flannel from which the women 
themselves can make the flannelette ar- 
ticles needed. This is a hurry-up call. 
Mrs. Boorn also reports an urgent need for 
quilts, sheets (double-bed size) and pillow- 
cases, for the sick. Apparently there is 
much sickness in the mountains, and 


Friendly House is called upon often for 
help by people in desperate need. We urge 
you to consider both of these calls im- 
mediately and earnestly. Will any who are 
interested please respond at once to Mrs. 
George C. Boorn, R. F. D. 2, Canton, 
North Carolina? a 


Our Young People 


The National Y. P. C. U., 16 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


THIS PLEASES US! 


The following report comes from Rev. 
Cornelius Greenway of All Souls Univer- 
salist Church in Brooklyn, N. Y., and it 
pleases us so much that we want others to 
know about it. 


We Have Gone and Done It!! 


One hundred and eight attended to- 
night’s regular Y. P. C. U. meeting at All 
Souls Church. We had _ twenty-seven 
young Hungarian visitors at our monthly 
Fellowship Supper tonight and eighty- 
seven were all our own young people! 

The Young People’s Supper Committee, 
ten young men and young women, cooked 
the supper, set the tables and did the 
table decorations. Our live-wire presi- 
dent, George Smith, asked one of our own 
young people to welcome the twenty-seven 
Hungarians, and he did so in their native 
tongue, to the amazement of all. Their 
own young people’s president responded in 
English. 

After the Fellowship Supper many pic- 
tures were taken of the young people. 
Then we had the regular Sunday evening 
Young People’s Devotional Meeting— 
followed by a social. 

Once a month the members of the 
senior Y. P. C. U., under the personal 
leadership of our minister, make field 
trips to other national centers in Greater 
New York. Last week we visited five Or- 
thodox and Liberal Russian churches, and 
had a Russian dinner at night in a real 
native Russian home. 

This is the first time that we had over 
100 at a regular Y. P. C. U. It has been 
our aim for two years to reach that mark. 

I hope this letter will give you as much 
joy as it gives me in writing it. Yours for 
a bigger and better Y. P. C. U. 

Cornelius Greenway. 
* ok 


FROM DENMARK 


We gave you recently in our column a 
message from the Fellowship of Youth in 
England. This week we have a message 
from the Unitarian Young People’s Society 
in Copenhagen, Denmark, where liberal 
religion is kept alive by the efforts of one 
Unitarian church. We have met the 
writer of this message. She is the daughter 
of the minister, and is not only a great 
worker for liberalism in Denmark but also 
one of the most active in the L. I. B. 


Dear Friends: 
During the last winter we had as usual 


the monthly meetings. Twice our speak- 
ers were from the U.S. A. The first was 
Miss Marijo Andersen from Los Angeles. 
She gave a very interesting paper about 
the Red Indians and their early history. 
Later came three missionaries from Utah 
and showed us many interesting pictures 
and told us about the history of the Mor- 
mons. To satisfy the youngest members, 
one of uor group who is a pilot in the air 
force told about the life of a pilot. At 
another meeting we first had a reading of 
a novel and then an interesting discussion 
about pacifism which was opened by a 
former captain in the Norwegian navy. 
We had also a big social on the 2d of Janu- 
ary, and have planned an excursion for 
May. 

This year we will try to separate the 
work for the juniors and the seniors. There 
will be a study group for the seniors, and 
the meetings will be made more enter- 
taining for the juniors. If anything like 
it has been tried in another group please 
let us know how it has turned out. 

Now we send all the very best wishes 
for your work. 

On behalf of the Danish group, 
Gudrun Kierkegaard. 


BOSTON HYMN FESTIVAL 


An interdenominational Hymn Festival 
will be held on Sunday, February 13, at 
4 p. m., in St. Paul’s Cathedral, Tremont 
Street, Boston, under the auspices of the 
Boston Chapter of the Hymn Society of 
America. This is the first interdenomi- 
national festival for adult choirs to be 
held in Boston, although for the six past 
years the junior choirs of the Unitarian 
churches of Boston and vicinity have 
held a festival in the First Church each 
May. 

Liberals should take a special interest 
in next Sunday afternoon’s service in 
St. Paul’s, because the pamphlet of 
hymns which the Hymn Society has pre- 
pared for the occasion is made up from 
pages of our recently published ‘‘Hymns 
of the Spirit.” Twelve hymns will be 
sung, including some of the finest and 
most interesting of the newer and less 
familiar tunes. The occasion offers an un- 
usually good opportunity for our ministers, 
choirmasters, and other persons interested 
in the improvement of congregational 
singing, to acquaint themselves with some 
of the choicest hymns and tunes in our new 
book. 
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Church Schools and Religious Education 


The General Sunday School Association of the Universalist Church, 16 Beacon Street, Boston 


AMERICAN.- FRIENDSHIP , 


OF FERING 


& 


BY THEIR FRUITS— 


Sunday, Feb. 13, is the date set for tak- 
ing the American Friendship Offering in 
Universalist schools. Envelopes displaying 
the cut shown above have been widely 
distributed, and it is hoped they will be 
generously filled when returned. 

No one can estimate the great good 
which our Suffolk School accomplishes, 
not only as an educational center but es- 
pecially as a builder of strong character 
among Negro boys and girls. Mrs. Willis, 
the principal, Miss Whack and Mr. Cross, 
her assistants, look upon their tasks as far 
more than the teaching of the three R’s. 
They are dealing with boys and girls, 
many handicapped at the start through 
poverty and unfortunate conditions at 
home. Certain needs, ordinarily met at 
home, the school must meet; teachers must 
in some instances take the place of par- 
ents. 

One visit only is needed to make one 
realize how effective the work of our 
leaders is in this regard. Relationships 
between teachers and pupils are natural 
and happy; on the part of the children there 
is a feeling of security, of being liked and 
appreciated, which is fundamental. The 
results attained are out of all proportion 
to the number of dollars invested annually 
in this enterprise. 


* * 


FOR SPECIAL OCCASIONS AND 
NEEDS 


When the Little Child Wants to Sing- 
for Home, School and Church School. 
(Westminster Press. $1.00.) 


This book would not take the place of 
the well-known kindergarten and _pre- 
school books. It might be helpful for cer- 
tain occasions, since many of the daily 
experiences of children are set to rhyme 
and music. The songs are free from theo- 
logical phrases. It is evident that they 
were done to meet some specific need by 


ven gift - nelp to - 
KEEP THEM GOING 
0 Suffolk School - 


those who were leading groups of children 
at the time, and were later collected and 
edited to be available to others. 

It is therefore to be recommended only 
as additional material where adequate 
funds make it possible. 

In the preface, the editor, Calvin Laufer, 
says: ‘‘There is much material that will 
help to create worshipful atmosphere, to 
induce worship responses on the part of 
the children, and to make them sensitive 
to the reality of God, the friendship of 
Jesus Christ, the beauty of God’s world, 
and the wonder of life as lived in school, at 
home and on the playground.” 

The book is well set up, the print of 
good size and clear, and the ideas all within 
the understanding of this age group. There 
are suggestions on footnotes as to the use 
of many of the songs, most of which have 
been written by the compilers. The voice 
range is small, as befits that for small 
children. It is a source of regret that more 
of the rich storehouse of folk melody was 
not tapped for the musical settings. Fif- 
teen bits of instrumental music for crea- 
tion of particular moods are included at 
the end. None of this is classic, however. 


Primary Music and Worship. For 
use with children six, seven and eight 
years of age. (Westminster Press. 
$1.15.) 

The first edition of this book was in 
1930, with others in succeeding years. In 
form and style it is like the others. The 
content is adapted to the slightly older 
mentality and the ideas in that range of 
experience. Again theological terms are 
avoided. In this book the authors have 
had recourse to more folk tunes and have 
included some of the traditional church 
tunes, which makes it of more value from 
a musically educational standpoint. The 
words, for the most part, are neither tradi- 
tional nor well known. Instrumental 
music at the end of the book is almost 
entirely by Edward Shippen Barnes. 


Some suggestions for program making 
are also included. Such material is, how- 
ever, available to workers in these de- 
partments from the various denomina- 
tional houses. This book is reeommended 
also as additional material, to be used by 
leaders who are able to have a wide choice 
at hand. 

Both these books may be borrowed from 
the G. S. S. A. loan library, or ordered 
from the Universalist Publishing House, 
16 Beacon Street, Boston. 

EATS Ys 


* * 


FOR CHILDREN DURING LENT 


“Thoughts of God for Boys and Girls,’’ 
A Children’s Fellowship of Prayer, pub- 
lished by the Connecticut Council of 
Churches and Religious Education, is a 
most interesting and valuable experiment 
in children’s devotional literature. The 
current number, beginning with Ash 
Wednesday, March 2, and ending Easter 
Sunday, is an attractively printed and il- 
lustrated booklet of forty-eight pages. 
The book follows the general pattern of 
that of booklets on the Fellowship of 
Prayer, but is geared down to the child’s 
mind, and takes for its subject matter the 
problems of childhood, such as “Each 
Doing His Share in the Home Happily,” 
“Doing Our Best Work at School,” “How 
Shall We Settle a Quarrel,” and so on 
through the problems of individual ad- 
justment in childhood. The social aspect 
of life is not neglected, that is treated under 
such subjects as ‘Making Our Community 
a Better Place to Live,’”’ “Using Machines 
for the Good of All,’’ which tells the inspir- 
ing story of the Rust Brothers and their 
eotton-picking machine. “Working with 
God by Showing Love to Others” and 
“Forgiving Those Who Wrong Us” also 
have their place in the booklet. 

This children’s manual of devotionals 
is, of course, not perfect. It includes 
some things that perhaps our people would 
not have included, and omits some things 
we would have put in, but, generally speak- 
ing, it is the best thing in the field of de- 
votionals for children’s Lenten obsery- 
ance that we know. The General Sunday 
School Association staff has reviewed the 
book and recommends its use for our church 
school children. It is a booklet which 
costs 10 cents for single copies, postpaid, 
or 7 cents plus postage for ten or more 
copies, to be secured through the Univer- 
salist Publishing House, 16 Beacon Street, 
Boston, Mass. 

Brean E. 
* * 

“Repeatedly I have thought,’ says 
Shailer Mathews, “‘that Hell might be pic- 
tured as an everlasting committee meeting 
on a good cause that could not be brought 
to pass.” 
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Massachusetts Letter 


(THE fiscal year of the Massachusetts 

Universalist Convention extends from 
May 1 to April 30. With the Convention 
year ending on April 30, it will be seen that 
with the month of February the churches 
of the state have already entered upon the 
fourth and final quarter of the Convention 
year. This means that for the office of the 
secretary and superintendent it is a time 
for getting in reports, quotas, and con- 
tributions. It is a time for reviewing the 
year and making sure that no spiritual 
plan, duty, obligation, has been overlooked 
or left incomplete. 

The year has been a busy one for 
churches and Convention. In addition to 
the regular routine, the Convention has 
undertaken several interesting new proj- 
ects. The first was a series of four con- 
ferences held in the churches in Salem, 
Fitchburg, North Attleboro, and West 
Somerville on Sunday afternoon and eve- 
ning, Sept. 26. Under the watchword of 
the General Convention for its biennial 
session in Chicago last October, ‘‘The 
Chureh—A Fellowship of Learners,’’ the 
Massachusetts Convention arranged these 
Training Conferences to inform and assist 
the workers in the churches in all of the 
departments of our common tasks. The 
several departments considered were: (1) 
the parish and its administrative affairs, 
(2) the women’s work, as presented by the 
W. U. M. S., (8) the matter of religious 
education, and (4) the work with young 
people, as cared for by the Y. P. C. U. 
The members of the training teams were 
Dr. Ratcliff, Mr. Lalone, Miss Kirk, Mr. 
McKenney, Mr. Kapp, Mr. Robbins, Miss 
Yates, and Mrs. Sampson. 

The second project, and one upon which 
the Convention is still earnestly engaged, 
is that of the six big district rallies, all 
addressed by the one man, Mr. Fred B. 
Perkins, Esq., of Providence, R. I. As 
the name indicates, these meetings have 
been designed to reach primarily the lay 
forces of the churches, the men and women 
who make up the regular congregations, 
fill the local parish offices, contribute the 
money to carry on the multiform activities 
of the church. These gatherings are for 
laymen and are addressed by a layman 
who is a faithful churchman. The meet- 
ings in a truly evangelistic spirit aim to 
instruct, inspire, and enthuse the people 
in the essential things for which the church 
exists. 

Three of the rallies have been held in 
three districts in the eastern part of the 
state. The meeting places have been 
Roxbury, Salem, and Attleboro. There 
was an attendance of 300 at each of two 
meetings, with around 400 present at 
Salem. There will be no rallies in Feb- 
ruary, but in March the forces in the 
Lawrence area will gather; the western 


part of the state will meet at Palmer in 
April; and the final meeting will be held in 
Fitchburg on the first day of May. 

A third project which the Convention is 
initiating is the creation and distribution 
of a little news sheet. The aim is to have 
four issues in the year, and the time of their 
appearances will be such as to serve the 
largest purpose of our common business. 
The paper is a venture and an experiment. 
Its continuance will depend upon its re- 
ception and its usefulness. For this year 
at least it will be sent free of cost to all 
the churches of the state. Watch for The 
Massachusetts Universalist. 

Upon recommendation of the special 
committee on program, a fourth and very 
important project has been presented to 
the Executive Committee of the Conven- 
tion. This is the employment of a minis- 
ter-at-large. The thought behind this 
suggestion is that there are places in Mas- 
sachusetts, as elsewhere, into which it 
would be religiously wise and denomina- 
tionally economic to have a preacher go 
not for a Sunday or two, but for several 
months or longer, go long enough to build 
up a church and set its affairs in order to be 
turned over to a regularly settled pastoral 
leader. The project, while a good one, 
especially if the Convention can obtain 
the services for this promising task of a 
man with the ability, genius, and per- 
sonality to make it a success, is deferred 
until the funds necessary for such an en- 
terprise come into view. 

As the Convention comes into the last 
lap of its annual round, it looks back to 
realize that it is not only financing the 
Training Conferences, the state-wide ral- 
lies, and the free distribution of its little 
paper, but it has in a charitable and mis- 
sionary way given assistance to a number 
of institutions, organizations, and enter- 
prises. To Bethany Union, the Doolittle 
Home, the Clara Barton Camp, the Gen- 


eral Sunday School Association, the 
Massachusetts Sunday School Association, 
the General Theological Library, and the 
Massachusetts Council of Churches there 
has been paid the sum of $767. As aid to 
various parishes there has been granted the 
amount of $1,518. From special funds to 
particular places, $1,175 has been paid. 
In addition to these, the Convention gave 
$150 towards sending three representatives: 
to the L. I. B. Conference in Oxford, Eng- 
land, and $100 to the church in Oxford, 
Mass., for summer services. The total of 
these reaches the sum of $3,710. 

With the end of the fiscal year set for 
April 80, the treasurer of the Convention 
must needs have his books and accounts 
in readiness for the certified public ac- 
countants by the close of April. This, in 
turn, implies that quotas and contribu- 
tions, to be included in the present year, 
must be received not much later than 
April 20. With that in mind the secretary 
of the Convention begins as early as in 
January to notify the churches of their 
financial obligations. Consequently the 
parishes throughout the state are at the 
present time, and before the Lenten season 
rightfully absorbs the attention of the 
churches, receiving the official notices of 
their expected gifts. We are a co-opera- 
tive enterprise and by the figures offered 
above, it will be seen that to meet even the 
modest missionary and charitable work we: 
do in the state the Convention should 
have at least $4,000. Before the so-called. 
depression the quotas and other gifts: 
brought the income of the Convention to 
$7,000 and more. In each of the recent. 
years, these same gifts and quotas have 
not totaled more than half of that amount.. 
There is, nevertheless,.a new spirit of 
loyalty, generosity, and co-operation de- 
veloping. It is plainly apparent, and will 
be manifest in the reports to be made at 
the annual meeting of the Convention in 
Malden in May. 

Leroy W. Coons. 


New Hampshire Letter 


HE important religious event in this 
state during the past weeks was the 
Preaching Mission, which was a success 
in every way. It was held under the aus- 
pices of the Protestant Churches of the 
state. Bishop John T. Dallas of the Epis- 
copal Church was chairman of the general 
committee. A hundred and ninety-nine 
churches participated, representing fifteen 
denominations. Ninety-eight towns par- 
ticipated, and the total attendance by ac- 
tual count was 28,112. Able men led 
these services—such as Rey. William T. 
Knapp of the Pilgrim Congregational 
Church in Nashua, who preached at Little- 
ton, Rev. Fred Buschmeyer, the brilliant 
young minister of the First Congregational 
Church in Manchester, who preached in 


Concord, and Prof. Edwin P. Booth of 
Boston University, who preached at 
Nashua, and others of equal ability. The 
Mission showed an encouraging spirit of 
unity among the churches, and there 
must have been a deepening of the spiritual 
life of the individual and an increasing 
loyalty to the Church. Some of the 
churches are preparing for a Mission to be 
held next year. 

The autumn is the season of church fairs, 
and most of our churches in the state have 
held them. We have not heard from 
every church, but those which did report 
told only of success. Fairs were held at 
Woodsville, Concord, Manchester, Nashua, 
and Dover. In some places these fairs are 
an important event in the community. 
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Several of our churches hold their an- 
nual parish meetings in January. I have 
not had reports from all, but those re- 
ceived are most encouraging. I think all 
have finished the year with all expenses paid 
and a little balance in the treasury. Con- 
cord and Nashua did well the past year. 
Manchester, under the pastorate of Rev. 
Sidney J. Willis, has accomplished wonders 
and looks forward to another good year. 
Dover gave its minister a substantial in- 
crease in salary. Rev. E. L. Noble is do- 
ing good work there and is much appre- 
ciated by the people of his church and 
of the community. It may truthfully be 
said that the Universalist churches in New 
Hampshire are in good condition. 

The Concord church entertained nearly 
a hundred young people the first of this 
month when the Y. P. C. U. held its New 
England Get-Together. It was a splendid 
session, calling the young people from 
every New England State. While there 
was much of sociability, yet the speaking 
was of a high order and the meetings were 
permeated by a religious atmosphere. 
These meetings of our young people always 
remind us that there is a future before the 
Universalist Church, statements to the 
contrary notwithstanding. 

The Alstead-Langdon Larger Parish is 
engaging a pastor’s assistant and director 
of religious education. This is a Feder- 
ated Church, Congregationalists and Uni- 
versalists. The minister is a Congrega- 
tionalist and the call came for a Univer- 


Church News 


PERSONALS 


Rev. Robert M. Kellerman and his wife 
are visiting his parents, Rev. and Mrs. 
R. S. Kellerman, in Blanchester, Ohio. 
Robert is a chaplain in the C. C. C. with 
headquarters in Rochester, Minn., and is 
on leave of absence. He was recently dis- 
charged as a patient from the Mayo Clinic. 


Dr. and Mrs. John van Schaick, Jr., 
gave a dinner in honor of Dr. and Mrs. 
Frederic W. Perkins and Mrs. Perkins’ 
sister, Miss Annie Thayer, at the Cosmos 
Club, Washington, Feb. 7. Other guests 
were Dr. and Mrs. Frank W. Ballou, Dr. 
Edgar B. Calvert, assistant chief of the 
U. S. Weather Bureau, and Mrs. Calvert, 
and Mr. W. L. Perham. 


Dr. C. Guy Robbins of Lawrence, 
Mass., has been invited to speak before 
the students of Boston University on 
Thursday, March 10, at. one o’clock. 
This will be one in a series of three Lenten 
services in which a Jew, a Roman Catholic 
and a Protestant will speak. Rabbi Beryl 
D. Cohon of Temple Israel will represent 
his faith. Father Francis Lowe of the 
Department of Philosophy at Boston Col- 
lege will speak for the Catholic Church, 
and Dr. Robbins has been asked to speak 
for the Protestants. These addresses will 
not be in any controversial spirit. The 


salist assistant, but we were not able to find 
one, therefore one of another faith had to 
be chosen. It is most unfortunate that 
when the calls come for a Universalist 
worker, one cannot be supplied. 

The week of January 16 was a great 
week for the little town of Winchester 
and for Rev. George Truman Carl, the 
minister of the Federated Church there. 
A building given by Francis P. Murphy, 
Governor of our state, as a Community 
Center in memory of his mother, was 
dedicated with appropriate ceremonies. 
The whole week was taken up with ban- 
quets, and speeches and musical programs. 
Besides Governor Murphy, the governors 
of two other New England states were 
present, besides other dignitaries of state 
and nation. We Universalists take pride 
in the fact that the estate taken over as 
a memorial was once owned by the Alex- 
ander family. One of the most conspicu- 
ous members of that family was Miss 
Grace Alexander, a prominent business 
women of that vicinity and a loyal Uni- 
versalist. We are sure she would be glad 
that her former home is being used as a 
Community Center, which will be of great 
service to the citizens of the town. Mr. 
Carl was chairman of the building com- 
mittee and is one of the trustees. The 
presentation of this Memorial was a gra- 
cious act on the part of Governor Murphy 
and is much appreciated by the inhabitants 
of Winchester. 

Arthur A. Blair. 


and Interests 


aim will rather be to emphasize points in 
which there is agreement. 


Massachusetts 


East Boston.—Rev. Hendrik Vossema, 
pastor. During December the union 
Sunday evening services of the Protestant 
churches were held in this church. Pro- 
fessor Auer of Tufts College, and Dr. 
Jennings, executive secretary of the Fed- 
eration of Churches, were speakers at two 
services. On Christmas Sunday a pageant, 
“Why the Chimes Rang,” was given by 
the Young People’s Council of the Protes- 
tant Churches of East Boston. On the 
fourth Sunday, an illustrated lecture on 
Palestine, by Miss Beulah S. Cone, was 
the feature. A social hour with refresh- 
ments followed. At a union service in 
the Episcopal church, the choir of this 
church, joined by those of other churches, 
was in the procession. After a brief ser- 
vice, each choir, in turn, went into the 
chancel and sang its Christmas anthem. 
In the church school room, recently, the 
Young People’s Council held a dancing 
party, following which refreshments were 
served. Ministers and their wives from 
three churches were present. A profitable 
demonstration luncheon, at a cooking 
club, was enjoyed by the women of the 
church. Whist parties are being held by 


the Sewing Club to pay for bus transpor- 
tation for the church school, at the annual 
picnic. Following a supper, an_ illus- 
trated lecture on Japan was given recently 
by Miss Beulah S. Cone. At Christmas- 
time three pictures were presented to the 
church—an engraving of the Sistine Ma- 
donna, by the Crocker family; ‘‘Christ on 
the Mount of Olives,’ by the Sewing Club 
(in memory of Marjorie Smith, an officer 
of the church, and a teacher in the church 
school); and ‘‘Come Unto Me’ (Christ 
administering communion to the poor, the 
sad and the weary), by Miss Beulah S. 
Cone. Twenty-one children were present 
in the kindergarten class on a recent Sun- 
day. Several new families having come 
recently to this church, the church school, 
which numbered seventy, continues to 
grow. 

Foxboro.—Rev. H. Edward Latham, 


pastor. Sermon topics announced for 
February: Feb. 6, “Our Gospel and Our 
Religion,” Feb. 138, ‘‘Mosaics, Tapestry 


and Rubbish,” Feb. 20, ‘Loneliness and 
Its Cure,” Feb. 27, ‘‘Religion Not a 
Problem, but a Privilege.’’ Sunday eve- 
nings in the vestry, Feb. 13 and 27, at 7 
o’clock, will be presented illustrated talks. 
On Feb. 138 the subject will be ‘“‘The 
Southland and the Suffolk School.” Feb. 
27, “The Story of the Bible.”’ 
Orange.—Rev. Douglas H. Robbins, 
pastor. The first meeting of the Orange 
Community Forum was held in the vestry 
of our church on Sunday, Jan. 30, at 7.30 
p. m., and was well attended. The speaker 
was Harold L. Bennison, reporter and 
special feature writer, whose subject, 
‘Why Do the Newspapers Print Such 
Stuff?” was an interesting one. Young 
People’s Sunday was observed on Feb. 
6, and the morning service was conducted 
by members of the Y. P. C. U. 
Marlboro.—Rev. Arthur M. Soule, pas- 
tor. Within a month of the coming of Mr. 
Soule to the pastorate the men of the 
parish held a meeting at the parsonage to 
consider organizing a men’s club. The 
meeting developed into a lively discussion 
of the opportunities for such a club. At 
an adjourned meeting Feb. 2 in the social 
hall of the church the following officers 
were elected: President, Frank P. Thrasher; 
secretary, George M. Coxson; treasurer, 
George Smith. The club adopted the 
name of John F. Cotting, in memory of a 
long-time member and worker of the 
church. The men have issued a challenge 
to the members of the Ladies’ Circle to 
engage in a contest to build up the at- 
tendance at the Sunday morning service, 
commencing with the first Sunday in Lent 
and continuing through Lent. The losing 
group is to furnish a supper to the winners. 
Louis H. Putnam, for fifty years actively 
engaged in the work of the parish, Fred 
B. Parker and Major Thomas E. Jackson 
have been elected as honorary members 
of the club, and on Feb. 15 will be guests of 
honor of the club. Since the first of the 
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year the hallway of the parsonage has been 
papered and a new hot water tank in- 
stalled in the kitchen. Monday evening, 
Jan. 31, the Ladies’ Circle tendered a re- 
ception to Mr. and Mrs. Soule in the social 
hall of the church. An entertainment was 
provided and remarks were made by the 
local clergymen and a response made by 
Mr. Soule. Refreshments were served and 
during the evening the ladies presented 
Mrs. Soule with a handsome bouquet. 


Rhode Island 


Providence, Mediator—Revy. Henry H. 
Schooley, pastor. The pastor participated 
in an evening service at Trinity Methodist 
Church on Jan. 28. On Feb. 4 he was the 
speaker at a Christian Endeavor banquet 
held at the Elmwood Baptist Church. 
His topic was “Youth Faces the Future 
or Retraces the Past.’”’ On Jan. 30, at the 
Y. P. C. U. meeting, a symposium entitled 
“Is There a Greater Need of Education 
or Religion Today?” was presented. Jean 
Artaud spoke on education and Orrin 
Mauran on religion. As a result of the 
discussion following the group decided 
that religion and education must go hand 
in hand. The Y. P. C. U. is planning a 
court whist to be held on Feb. 18. Febru- 
ary is “Loyalty and Enlistment Month” 
at the church. A record of every person’s 
attendance will be kept and the total will 
be made known the following Sunday. 
On Feb. 6, “Youth Sunday,” the young 
people had charge of the service, the lay- 
men will have charge on Feb. 20, and the 
women on the last Sunday. The Mission 
Circle held an entertainment on Jan. 26 for 
the purpose of raising money for their 
pledge. With Mrs. O. P. Taylor presiding, 
the program began with violin. selections 
by Mrs. Thomas Hall. Mrs. Taylor her- 
self gave two recitations. A special feature 
of the program was the soloist, Mrs. 
Erickson, who as a friend of the lecturer 
for the day, Mrs. Henry Stone, gave three 
solos of Scandinavian origin, in harmony 
with Mrs. Stone’s lecture on Norway and 
Sweden. Mrs. Stone visited Europe last 
summer, and she gave a very interesting 
lecture on Norway and Sweden. Following 
the entertainment a brief business meeting 
was held during which the Mission Circle 
voted to take charge of ‘Dedication Day.” 


Vermont 


Derby Line.—Rev. Eugene L. Conklin, 
pastor. Despite a most unpropitious 
day—weatherwise—Young People’s Day 
was observed in a manner that promises 
much for Enlistment Month. It doesn’t 
take much to change discouragement into 
good cheer. Just find the way to enlist 
interest—and the result is almost certain. 
An excellent audience, when icy streets 
and unseasonable rain promised empty 
pews, a young preacher, Rey. C. M. Stew- 
art from the staff of near-by Stanstead 
College, with a frank, forceful message, 
and the Sunday was made a day of worth 
and gladness. 


WHO’S WHO 


Rev. Joseph C. MacDonald is minister 
of the Congregational church in Waban, 
Mass. 

Minerva L. Metz is the wife of Rev. 
W. J. Metz of Morrisville, Vt. 

Rol Benner is an instructor in Occi- 
dental College, Los Angeles, Calif., and is 
soon to be ordained to the Universalist 
ministry. 

A. J. Allen is a student in Yale Divinity 
School. 

Dr. Augustus P. Reccord is minister of 
the Unitarian-Universalist church in De- 
troit, Mich. 

Dr. B. Belilovsky is a native of Russia, 
brought up in the Greek Catholic Church, 
and now a supporter of the Universalist 
church in North Hatley, Quebec. 


* * 


A DINNER TO DR. ETZ 


The largest attendance for more than 
fifteen years greeted Dr. Roger F. Etz on 
the evening of Jan. 31 at a dinner given 
him at All Souls Church, Brooklyn, N. Y., 
under the auspices of the Metropolitan 
Sunday schools of Greater New York. 

Mrs. Geo. A. Friedrich, Mrs. J. Norwood 
Parremore, Mrs. Walter R. Hill, Mrs. 
Doris Tilley, Mrs. Edith Wilson, Mrs. 
Wm. MacMullen, and Mrs. August H. 
Durbann worked all day Monday for the 
dinner. The tables were all beautifully 
decorated with large yellow daffodils and 
lighted golden-colored candles. The cen- 
terpiece at the head table was a large bow] 
of spring flowers. 

The ladies mentioned served a home- 
cooked dinner that received much praise 
and applause from all present. 

Clergymen present were Dr. Etz, Clar- 
ence J. Harris, Elliot B. Barber, Cornelius 
Greenway and Harry Elmer Peters. Our 
much beloved dean of Universalist minis- 
ters in Metropolitan New York, Dr. 
Frank Oliver Hall, wrote a letter of re- 
gret at not being able to attend, inasmuch 
as an important trustees meeting was to 
be held at his church that same evening. 
Also Dr. Elmer D. Colcord wrote his re- 
gret at not being able to attend, due to a 
death in his family. 

The superintendents of the Metropoli- 
tan Sunday schools made their annual re- 
ports. Miss Ethel Peach, of the Church of 
Good Tidings, made her report as delegate 
from Metropolitan New York to Murray 
Grove, N. J. 

Rev. Cornelius Greenway of All Souls 
was the toastmaster and Mrs. Mabel 
Crawford was the presiding officer. 

Mr. William C. Montignani, field secre- 
tary of the American Sunday School Union, 
was the speaker. For more than an hour 
he regaled the large audience with his 
wit, and his radiant personality. 

Dr. Etz closed the evening’s meeting by 
voicing his gratitude to those who had 
given him this welcome dinner, and chal- 
lenged All Souls people to a race with the 
people in his parish. This friendly chal- 


lenge was accepted at once by the pastor of 
All Souls, who voiced the hope that the 
race would be a long and close one be- 
tween the two parishes. 

The Brooklyn Eagle gave the dinner 
a splendid write-up and printed the pic- 
ture taken of the head table and the guests 
at that table. 


* * 


~ UNIVERSALIST RALLIES IN MASSA- 


CHUSETTS 


Three hundred gathered in Murray 
Church, Attleboro, on Sunday evening, 
Jan. 30, for the third in the series of six 
Universalist rallies sponsored by the 
Massachusetts Convention. These meet- 
ings are designed especially for the laity 
of the church, and are succeeding beyond 
the expectations of the Convention officials. 
Not only are the Universalist churches 
directly benefited, but in each community 
where such large companies gather the 
general public notices the large attendance 
and seeks to know what it is all about. 

Mr. Fred B. Perkins was the speaker at 
Attleboro, and the minister of the church, 
Dr. Lobdell, conducted the devotional 
service and introduced the speaker. 

There will be three more meetings in 
this state-wide plan. These are to be held 
in Lawrence on March 20, in Palmer on 
April 3, and in Fitchburg on May 1. The 
churches in these general areas are asked 
to note these definite dates and be pre- 
pared to attend in large numbers. 

a 7 


OCCIDENTAL COLLEGE ENTER- 
TAINS LIBERAL MINISTERS 


At an informal luncheon held on the 
Occidental College campus (Los Angeles), 
on Jan. 17, the Department of Philosophy 
and Religion was host to several Univer- 
salist and Unitarian ministers and to the 
Occidental students who are affiliated with 
liberal churches. Rol Benner, toastmaster, 
first introduced Dr. Morgan Odell, head 
of the philosophy and religion depart- 
ment, who welcomed the guests on behalf 
of the college, and pointed out that it 
was a happy situation in which a college 
of Presbyterian heritage could whole- 
heartedly welcome a liberal group of this 
kind. It is also indicative of the develop- 
ment of religious tolerance in the small 
American college that the Occidental 
Religion Department numbers on _ its 
faculty two Episcopalians, one Methodist, 
one Universalist and one Presbyterian. 

Dr. Ernest Caldecott spoke briefly in 
his usual brilliant and inspiring manner; 
and Dr. Sheldon Shepard followed with 
a plea for more content to the sweeping 
terms employed by liberalism. Dr. Parl 
Welch, of the Occidental faculty, Rev. 
Percy T. Smith and Dr. Edson Reifsnider 
were introduced to the students. The 
after-dinner speeches were closed by Dr. 
Robert Cummins, General Superintendent- 
elect of the Universalist Church. 

This was the first attempt to gather 
together the liberal religious elements in 
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the student body of Occidental College, 
and to acquaint them with the near-by 
Unitarian and Universalist ministers. Dr. 
Caldecott urged the Occidental students A 
to join with the religious liberals at the 

University of California at Los Angeles, Announc ng 

in order that they might feel themselves Ss 
part of a larger group. 

After the luncheon the professors and 
visiting ministers enjoyed a more intimate . 
discussion, while the ladies of the party A N ew Series of 
toured the campus, visiting particularly 


aaron and the women’s residence eA b S en t e e C ar d: S | 


Leonard Marshall. 
ae for Church Schools 


MRS. WALKER IN MALDEN 


Mrs. Irving L. Walker of Rochester, 
N. Y., past president of the W. N. M. A., 
and now president of the New York State 
Council of Federated Church Women, 
will be the speaker at the next meeting of 
the Women’s Union of the Malden Uni- 
versalist Church. 

The meeting will be held in the church 
(corner Pleasant and Elm Streets, Mal- : : 4 
den, Mass.) at eight p. m., on Thursday, Beginners Young People 
Feb. 17, 1938. 

Mrs. Walker’s subject will be “‘What 
Next for Us as Church Women of the | 
World?” Mrs. Walker is a magnetic ps . d 
speaker, and has a challenging message for Art 1S f ically D es 1g ne | 
all Christian women. 

A cordial _invitation to attend this Illustrations in Color / 
meeting is extended to all Universalist 
women and their friends. - 

* * 
RELIGIOUS EDUCATION CONFER- 
ENCE 


The Western New York Religious Edu- 
cation Conference was held at Albion, 
Sunday, Jan. 30. 

Fortunately roads were clear, and there 
were representatives present from Albion, 
Buffalo, Clarendon, Hornell, Middleport, 
Perry, Ridgeway, Rochester and Newfane. 
The Hornell people had a round-trip drive 
of 150 miles. Attendance totaled seventy- 
four. 

In the afternoon Bill Lyons, director of 
young people’s work in our Rochester 
chureh, and student at Colgate-Rochester 
Divinity School, led a discussion of young 
people’s work, which was fruitful because 


of the presence of young people themselves cA C d rd for Eve LB? Age | 


as well as those who held positions of 
leadership. A word of greeting and 
recommendation in behalf of the State 15 cents per dozen $1.25 per hundred 
Sunday School Board was spoken by Clif- 
ford Stetson. 

The Albion ladies served sandwiches, 
cake and coffee, and the opportunity for 
’ fellowship and getting acquainted during 
this social hour was one of the big ad- 


vantages of the meeting. Universalist Publishing House 
After a devotional service conducted by 
Mrs. Canham and the Ridgeway church 16 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


school, Miss Harriet Yates conducted a 
question hour, all too short for the many 
practical suggestions to meet the various e | 
problems voiced. 
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The high point of the conference was 
the address by Dr. Webb, a retired Baptist 
clergyman of Newfane, whose experience 
with all forms of church work has been 
broad and interesting, in this country and 
Canada. He spoke on “The Church and 
Child Culture,” and brought out the 
parallel between the ways in which God 
has taught man to raise potatoes and the 
way in which He teaches us to raise chil- 
dren fortified to meet the particular stresses 
which come to them at different stages of 
their development. Dr. Swift of Buffalo 
dismissed the meeting with prayer. 

Clifford R. Stetson. 


Notices 


REGULAR BROADCASTS 


WCLS, Joliet, Ill. 11 a. m. every Sunday. Dr. 
W. H. Macpherson. 1810 kilocycles. 

WEED, Rocky Mount, N.C. 10.15 a.m. Daily 
-except Saturday and Sunday. Devotional service 
‘broadcast by Rev. W. H. Skeels. 1410 kilocycles. 

WICC, Connecticut State Convention, Bridge- 
port and New Haven. 2.45 p. m. every Friday. 

WSPR, Springfield, Mass. 10.50 a. m. every Sun- 
day, except July and August. Church of the Unity. 
Dr. Owen Whitman Eames. 1140 kilocycles. 

* * 
NEW YORK COMMITTEE OF FELLOWSHIP 


Transfers accepted during January, 1938, of 
Rev. Howard Gilman and Rev. Fenwick L. Leavitt, 
Jr., from Massachusetts. 

Transfers given during January, 1938, to J. Stew- 
art Diem, on lay license, to Maine, and Brainerd 
Gibbons, on license, to Massachusetts. 

Clifford R. Stetson, Secretary. 
* * 
MASSACHUSETTS COMMITTEE OF 
FELLOWSHIP 


Accepted transfer of Rev. Arthur M. Soule from 
Maine. 

Noted acceptance by New York on Jan. 16 of 
transfer of Rev. Howard B. Gilman and Rey. Fen- 
wick L. Leavitt, Jr. 

The regular monthly meeting of the committee 
for February will be held on Tuesday, Feb. 8, at 
1.30 p. m. 

Carl A. Hempel, Secretary. 
xe 
MAINE COMMITTEE OF FELLOWSHIP 


Rey. Ralph P. Boyd transferred to Alabama. 
Edwin Cunningham, Secretary. 
* * 
SABBATH SCHOOL UNION 


The Universalist Sabbath School Union will meet 
with the Boston Sunday School Union on Wednesday, 
Feb. 16, at Eliot Hall, 25 Beacon Street, at 7.30 p. m. 
Rey. Dan Huntington Fenn of Chestnut Hill will 
give the principal address, followed by a discussion 
of the use of motion pictures in the church school, 
with a demonstration of ways in which they can be 
used. 

Those who wish to meet for supper will meet at 
side door of Bellevue Cafeteria at 6.15. 


* & 


BOSTON UNIVERSALIST MINISTERS’ 
MEETINGS 

Feb. 14: Dr. Tahyi (well-known author and lec- 
turer), China. 

Feb. 21, Rabbi Beryl D. Cohon (Temple Israel). 
Adult Education, 

Feb. 28. Union Meeting at the Church of the New 
Jerusalem. Rey. Raymond Calkins, D. D. Lenten 
Message. 

* * 


NOTICE 
The following positions will be open at Murray 
Grove House this summer: Hotel clerk; house- 


keeper; waitresses (2); chambermaid; assistant. in 
kitchen; bus boy; dishwasher (often has been a college 


boy). Each of these jobs will run from July 27 to 
Sept. 5, and a fair salary, based on responsibility, is 
paid to each. We prefer to use our own people from 
as many parishes as possible, and reserve simply the 
right to select on a basis of capability. If you are 
interested in any of these positions, or know of some 
one who would be, send full information to the chair- 
man of the House Committee, Walter Gabell, Jr., 
6316 Fairhill Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
€ * 


KING’S CHAPEL , 


Feb. 15-18: Dr. W. Russell Bowie, Grace Church, 
New York City. 

Feb. 23-25: Dean Charles R. Brown, Emeritus, 
Yale Divinity School. 

March 1, 3 and 4: Dr, Owen W. Eames, Church of 
the Unity, Springfield, Mass, 

March 2: Dr. Palfrey Perkins, King’s Chapel. 

March 8-11: Dr. Allan Knight Chalmers, Broad- 
way Tabernacle, New York City. 

March 15-18: Rev. Walton E. Cole, First Unitarian 
Church, Toledo, Ohio. 

March 22-25: Dean Charles W. Gilkey, University 
of Chicago. 

March 29-April 1: Dr. Sidney Lovett, Chaplain, 
Yale University. 

April 5-8: Rev. D. Elton Trueblood, Chaplain, 
Leland Stanford University, California. 

April 11-15 inclusive, Dr. Palfrey Perkins, o 
King’s Chapel. 

Vesper services at 5 p. m. every day during Holy 
Week except Saturday. 

April 20-22: Dr. Frederick R. Griffin, First Uni- 
tarian Church of Philadelphia. 


April 26-29: Dr. Ralph W. Sockman, Christ 
Church, New York City. 
re 
SUNDAY SERVICES AT CHAPIN HOME 


Feb. 13—Rev. Andrew Magill, D. D., Jamaica, 


Na ks 

Feb. 27—Rev. S. E. Gerard Priestley, New York 
City. 

March 183—Rev. Lester W. Aumann, Jamaica, 
N. Y. 
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is ot Boston, Massachusetts 


March 27—Rev. 
haven, N. Y. 

April 10—Communion Service, Rev. H. Elmer 
Peters, Floral Park, N. Y. 

April 24—Rev. Frank O. Hall, D. D. New York 
City. 

May 8—Rev. Elmer D. Colcord, Mt. Vernon, N. Y. 


J. Allison MacRury, Wood- 


May 22—Ethel Freeman Nickelsen, Brooklyn, 
Ni ¥ 
Obituary 
Mrs, Eugene F, Endicott 
Mrs. Eugene F. Endicott, widow of a former 


manager of the Universalist Publishing House, died 
at the Homeopathic Hospital, Washington, D. C., 
Feb. 3, 1938. She would have been eighty-eight years 
old next October. 

Mrs. Endicott, who was Frances Louise Tingley, 
was born in Watervliet, N. Y., Oct. 22, 1850, the 
daughter of Otis and Ellen M. Tingley. Her father 
died in 1865. 

As a girl she lived in Albany and later in Nunda, 
N. Y., to which place her mother, then a widow, 
had moved. In 1874, Mrs. Tingley moved to Chel- 
sea, Mass., and there Frances Tingley completed 
her schooling and opened a kindergarten. 

In Chelsea she married Eugene F. Endicott, later 
mayor of the city, state legislator and finally manager 
of the Universalist Publishing House. 

Like her parents, Mrs. Endicott was a strong Uni- 
versalist, and was always active in the Chelsea 
church. In 1931 she moved to Washington, and 
made her home with her sister, Miss Sarah E. Ting- 
ley. She was a faithful attendant upon all the 
services of the Universalist National Memorial 
Church, 

Besides her sister, she is survived by a grandson, 
Eugene F. Endicott of Hingham, Mass., a step- 
daughter, Miss Ann B. Endicott of Chelsea, and 
nieces and nephews. The loss of her own son a few 
years ago was a heavy blow to her. She met other 
reverses and sorrows with courage. 

Funeral services were held at Lee’s Undertaking 
Parlors, Washington, Saturday, Feb. 5, and were 
conducted by Dr. F. W. Perkins. Then her body 
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was cremated. Later the ashes will be interred at 
Woodlawn Cemetery, Chelsea. 


Mrs. Lois Ballou Clark 

Mrs. Lois Ballou (Mrs. Herbert J.) Clark, lineal 
descendant of Hosea Ballou, died at the home of her 
daughter, Mrs. Hayes Bigelow, in West Brattle- 
boro, Vt., Jan. 15, 1988. Mrs. Clark was born in 
Halifax, Vt., May 8, 1850, one of the four children 
of Almon and Sarah Ballou. She attended a private 
school in Yonkers, N. Y., and, while in that city, 
married Herbert J. Clark on Jan. 5, 1870. The 
couple first made their home in Guilford, Vt., where 
Mr. Clark was engaged in farming and cattle raising 
and selling farm machinery. Following his retire- 
ment they moved to West Brattleboro in 1890. Mr. 
Clark died in 1930, one month after he and his 
wife had celebrated their sixtieth wedding anni- 
versary. After the death of her husband, Mrs. 
Clark spent much of her time at the home of her 
daughter, Mrs. Bigelow. Another daughter, Lillian, 
died August 7, 1923. 

Mrs. Clark remembered very clearly her uncle, 
Hosea Ballou 2d. Two years ago, at the age of eighty- 
five, she participated in a memorial service at the 
old Ballou home at Halifax, and read a most inter- 
esting paper upon her early recollection of her dis- 
tinguished uncle. A year later, at a meeting of the 
Mission Circle in All Souls Church, she read a paper 
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upon the life and religious philosophy of her grand- 
father, Hosea Ballou. Mrs, Clark was a woman of 
very gracious presence, and possessed a constantly 
alert mind and a delightful sense of humor. 

The funeral service was held in her West Brattle- 
boro home, Jan. 18. Rev. Donald B. F. Hoyt, pas- 
tor of All Souls Church, was the attending minister. 
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Crackling 


It happened in one of our Sunday - 


school classes recently. The teacher was 
telling about the prophet Elijah. Suddenly 
she paused to inquire: “Do you all know 
what a prophet is?” 

“Yes,”’ answered one little girl eagerly. 
“It’s what my brother sells pencils at!’’— 
Advance. 

coe 

Native: “How much for takin’ the pic- 
tures of my children?’ 

Photographer: ‘‘Three dollars a doz- 
en.” 

Native: ‘Well, I reckon I’ll have to wait 
a spell; I only have eleven children at 
present.”’—E xchange. 

* a 

According to Dr. N. C. Nelson of the 
American Museum of Natural History, 
human beings have been hanging around 
this planet for two million years. And 
they still haven’t the faintest idea of how 
to run the thing.— Howard Brubaker in 
The New Yorker. 

* * 

Tommy was told by his mother that he 
should never waste bread, that he might 
need it some time. 

“Well,” answered Tommy, “would I 
have any better chance of getting it then 
if I was to eat it now?’’—Exchange, 

* * 

Little Edna: ‘‘Why wouldn’t it do to 
pray for our bread once a week or once a 
month? _Why must we ask every day for 
our daily bread?” 

Older Sister: “So as to have it fresh, 
goosey.’’—Montreal Star. 

* * 

A surgeon is the legal agent of a patient 
during an operation, and the period of 
the patient’s unconsciousness, a New 
Jersey court rules, and afterward he is 
merely a person trying to collect a bill_— 
Louisville Times. 

* * 

“Henry,” whispered his wife, “I’m con- 
vinced there’s a burglar downstairs.” 

“Well, my dear,’ replied her husband, 
drowsily, “I hope you don’t expect me to 
have the courage of your convictions.’’-— 
Exchange. 

* * 

It is going to be pretty tough when this 
country gets back to normal and the fel- 
lows who write those articles on eco- 
nomics have got to know what they’re 
talking about again——Washington Post. 

* * 


Guest: “‘Well, good-night. I hope I 
haven’t kept you up too late.” 

Host (yawning): ‘“‘Not at all. We 
should have been getting up soon in any 
case.’’—Exchange. 

Grr 

Gamekeeper: ‘‘Didn’t you see that no- 
tice at the entrance to these woods?” 

Small Boy: ‘Yes, but it was headed 
‘Private’ and I was too polite to read 
on.’’—Exchange. 
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